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Description of the annexed View. 


Wwe have this month given a view 
of Hartree, the seat of Col. 
Alexander Dickson—with the village 
of Biggar, and the ruins of the castle 
of Boxhall, seen in the distance. 
Hartree is a handsome, modern 
house, built by the present proprietor, 
who, most usefully to the neighbour- 
hood, has spent much of his life there. 
It lies close to the site of the old man- 
sion-house of Hartree, which was one 
of the fortified stations running along 
the line of mountains that divide the 
middle country from the borders, We 
womewhat regret the removal of this 
old place: for though aware that it 
was by no means beautiful, we know 
that a fine effect must always be pro- 
dueed by aruin seen among trees; 
and besides, we have an instinctive 
teneration for walls that are eight feet 
lhick, not to mention towers, which 
ilways with us are znter sacra, These 
marks we make with much submis- 
fon to the worthy Colonel, whose 
public spirit and urbanity of manners 
‘we secured for him a very general 
‘spect and regard. 
There are, in this neighbourhood, 
ite remains of several encampments, 
Nich, if history supported our conjec- 
‘i we should imagine to be Danish, 
their circular form, The high 
Md above Biggar is the traditionary 
pound on which the English army 
“h the night before its defeat by 


Wallace,in the battle which bears the 
name of this place, 

The castle of Boghall, once situa- 
ted in a marsh, and defended by a 
moat, though now approached on all 
hands by corn-fields, was anciently the 
seat of the noble family of Wigton, 
and now belongs to that of Elphin- 
stone, It is in a state of rapid decay, 
which, we are ashamed to understand, 
was accelerated some years ago by 
the appropriation of a part of its ma- 
terials to the erection of a dog-kennel ! 
It is still, however, a ruin of consi- 
derable interest; and we would entreat 
the proprietor to save it, and adorn the 
spot, by surrounding it with planting. 
It appears to have been one of the 
strongest and most extensive fortres- 
ses in the south of Scotland. 

The town of Biggar, - which lies 
very prettily, has the aspect, at a dis- 
tance, of an English village. But its 
connexion with the parent country is 
fully vindicated on a nearer approach, 
by numerous objects both of sight 
and smell, which leave no room to 
doubt of its true geography. It en- 
joys every facility, however, for clean- 
liness; and the people alone are to 
blame, if it possess a diffesent charac- 
ter. 

The church, which was collegiate, 
and richly endowed, was dedicated to 
“ the blessed Mary of Biggar,” and 
is by no means a contemptible buikd- 
ing. Its appearance is considerably 
injured by the whitewashing of one 
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of the wings, Besides this,:the ,vil- 
lage contains ja,Relief Burgher 
-church.; theatter under the direction 
of.a.man, whose. eloquence and leara- 
ing, entitle him. to a, more,important 

This whole neighbourhood—fertile 
in agriculture, yields ample matter for 
the investigations of. the antiquary : 
but our limits forbid us from entering 
farther on this extensive field. 


On the Processes of Wine-making. 
By Dr Woolwich. 


From Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultu- 
: ral Society, No. V1. 


A MONG the many important sub- 
jects to which the Horticultural 
Society have directed their attention, 
there is none which, both in a national 
and economical point of. view, can 
come into competition with thatof Dr 
Macculloch’s Essay. The production, 
within ourselves, of acommodity which 
we have so:long derived exclusively 
from abroad, would certainly be a 
most useful and patriotic achievement. 
Nor would the convenience be less, of 


obtaining at a cheaper rate, an-article | 


of which fashion has spread so widely 
the use, and of. which the. price has 
become soenormous. There are few, 
therefore, who will not heartily wish 
success to the laudable efforts of the 
writer: nor can we resist the oppor- 
tunity of employing what means we 
possess to ‘diffuse more widely the 
knowledge of his plans. 

The object of Dr Macculloch is to 
yeduce to regular principles an opera- 
tion which has been hitherto a mere 
mechanical routine——a series of re- 
ceipts founded upon no principle, 

_. Dr Macculloch begins with analy- 
sing the constituent parts of the fruits 


commonly used for this purpose. 


The constituent parts.of. the fruits 
the, experiments now under 


Dr Maceulloch on Woneamaking. 


consideration; ace imalic2 eithe, 
in ai statesof parity sors onelof 
nation with’ (ai circomstant: 
‘not yet.pertectly ascertained) vege. 
table mucilage, or:extractive matter. 
supertartrite of potash; sugar; water: 
the sweet principle; the colouring 
principle; tannin; super-oxalite of 
potash and the: principlesof flavour, 
Lhe proportions of these; -vary nich 
in different fruits, and iit) sometimes 
happens that one or moreoof them is 
entirely absent. In the white: cur. 
rant, for instance, the colouring \sub. 
stance is often deficient, whilst itv. 
bounds in. the elder-berry: and jed 
grape. So the super-oxalat of» potash 
is rarely found ; and, on the:contrary, 
those salts to which the»tartardus, or 
malic acid appertain, more fre. 
quent. So likewise, the sugars much 
less abundant than’ the sweet. princi- 
ple, which is indeed the general cause 
of the sweetness of the greater number 
of our fruits. The vegetable mucilage 
is, if any, the only principle: whose 
presence is invariable; and this prin. 
ciple is one of the most essential in 
the fabrication of a vinous liquor, a: 
we shall see-hereafter. »‘Phe main di- 
versities of character, in the products 
of the various fruits, is owing tothe 
varying proportions of the several it- 
gredients which they contain, [tus 
true; that . difference of mamage- 
ment may produce different: effects: 
but no contrivance can give to: the 
gooseberry the constituent elements 
of the grape, nor can any mode! 
procedure extract the flavour’ 0! 
champaigne from the: juice of goote- 
berries, although many, who ‘hae 
not been much-acctstamed:to:tbe 
vour of the foreign wine, havevbee! 
deceived by that made from opr hua 
ble fruit. viet od? 
_ Among the principles 
tartar, water, sugar, the sweet 
ple, and the-vegetable extract orm 
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 eilage, are the most essential in: the 


_copversion. of: fruits into wine: 
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Dr'Macculloch on Wine-makine, 


adventitious >and the principles which 
them are: dn Mowise cessential: to 
the process The-ef- 
fect: produced: iby: the super-oxalite of 
potash:is unknown, as it lias not been 
the:subjectef experiment? 

., Zartar is considered as one of the 
objects most essential to fermentation, 
andas one the:presence of which most 
strongly distinguishes the grape from 
other species of fruits. Dr M. has 
found the best effects from mixing 
Tartar with those native fruits from 
which wine is usually made. 

vo. The malice acid abounds in all our 
(native fruits, and its presence is con- 
sidered as‘one of the most irremedia- 
ble obstacles to the forming of these 
into perfect wines. 

ou Sagar is the most essential of all 


the ingredients, since it is upon it that . 


the:strength of the liquor depends.— 
Our fruits are eminently deficient in 
it--but this is a defect which can ea- 
osily-be remedied, by adding the pro- 
duce of the sugar-cane. . 
Kegetable extract is supposed to be 
the leaven upon whose action the pro- 
cess of fermentation depends ; or that 
by which the sugar is rendered capa- 
ble of undergoing thts process. It is 
therefore the ingredient for the pro- 
dattion of which fruit is indispensable. 
olour and astringency are not es- 
sentials' of wine, and may easily be 
supplied by artificial means. 
is'a principle so uncertain 
andfugacious, that it is difficult to es- 
‘tablish atty general principles respect- 
‘Img jts When the fermentation 1s 
‘petfect; the original flavour of the 
fruit is entirely obliterated. The only 
‘mode of communicating this princi- 
iple'isto throw-in some portion towards 
the close of the fermentation. 
observes; that the 
the wine ‘depends niost 
the proportions between 
theiledvemand the supar.” -If the for- 
‘Wer isdeficient part? of the sugar 
Millstemains and: syreet 


wine -will ‘be TRY 
contrary, the leaven Extess? 


fermentation will bé! 106 great; “dnd 


vinegar will be the 
fermentation ‘and consequent’ “Sweet- 
ness is the defect to which Bitish 
Wines are most liable. This c&n only 


be remedied by some mode of increa- 


sing the leaven. Dr M., however, 
deprecates the use of the yeast of beer, 
which communicates a bad flavour, If 
any leaven is necessary, it should be 
drawn from the lees of foreign wine, 
or from the fermentation of former 
parcels of domestic wine. ‘Fhe pur- 
pose, however, may be sufficiently an- 
swered by agitating it in the, manner 
which 1s called breaking the head, 
thereby re-exciting the languid fer. 

Besides sugar and leaven, tartar ap- 
pears to form an important principle ; 
and one of the greatest defects in do- 
mestic wines arises from’ ‘no attempt 
having ever been made to supply it. 
The wine of the grape seems satura- 
ted with tartar, so that no precise li- 
mit seems assignable to its use, 

Dr Macculloch has: taker a very 
extensive survey of all the fruits used 
in this country for the purpose of 
making wine, with a view to ascertain 
their respective merits; and as this is 
so universally interestiftg a subject, 
we shall endeavour to give it in‘his 
own words :—— 


‘ The fruits chiefly in use are'the 
quince, cherry, strawberry, sloe, el- 
der-berry, damson, mulberry, black 
or bramble berry, raspberry, orange, 
lemon, gooseberry, and the three va- 
rieties of currant. Dried raisins, al- 
though not rankit'g among our fruits, 
are extensively used} and 'requiré also 

“A ‘waritonness 6f expetitiént'seems 
to have, in some measute? led’ ‘te this 
great and ‘saperfiluons umber of atti- 
cles as the nominal bases of wines, al- 
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views! of “feal nature "and: objects 
of thismandfaéture. It is evident} on 
thi’ principles already laid down, that 
when'nd peculiar and agreeable flavour 
follows the adoption of any individual 
fruit, it can have no legitimate claim 
for beyond that which is founded 
on its’ several’ proportions of sugar, 
leaven, acid, colour or astringency.— 
As the two last of these can be com- 


municated with the greatest certainty 


bv adventitious ingredients, it is bad 
policy to have recourse to weak expe- 
dients for the same, and particularly, 
if, for the sake of these minor objects, 
we must sacrifice others of greater im- 
portance, 

Such also the sugar is, confessedly, 
and in all cases, an adventitious ingre- 
dient, capable of being proportioned 
with the greatest nicety, completely 
in our power, and of a moderate price, 
it is unnecessary to consider that in- 
gredient in fruits, as the one which ts 
to guide our choice. It is to the due 


admixture of acid, and of leaven (the | 


fermenting principle), that we are 
chiefly to look for the causes which 
are to determine us in our selection. 
If a good flavour can be obtained 
from any fruit of our own growth, 
we have then the whole data which 
should rule cur determinations, The 
object of price, is a consideration 
which will naturally be added to 
these more important ones. 

‘The Quince appears to have 
usurped a place in the foregoing list, 
to which it properly has no title. Its 
similarity in principles to the apple 
and pear is sufficient to assure us, that 
its produce can only be a species of 
cyder, characterised, according to cir- 
cumstances, by the astringency and 
flavour which distinguish it from these 
two fruits. Its price and rarity also 
increase the objections to its use. 

‘ Vinous liquors, of no very particu- 
lar character, may be made from the 


several varieties of Cherry; but the 


opérator should be cautioned against 
thé common practice of pressing the 


ketne)s inquat however 
able a 
bé, @ taste-amounting te bitterness jy 
always unassimilating and 
From: the? Strawberry, wines 
agrepable quality, both dry and sweet, 
may be produced but*the peculiat 
flavour of the fruit is penerally digi 
pated in the ss: The cautions 
which I have piven respecting flavour, 
will suffice to point out‘ in+what way 
that is most likely to be-obtained):. 
‘I make the same remark’ on the 
Raspberry, with this additiénal hint, 
that as very little in point ‘of flavour! 
or produce is gained by the use of 
these fruits, which are inmost places 
of a high price, it behoves‘the opera- 
tor to balance the advantages against. 
the disadvantayes, before he enters on’ 
the undertaking. A simple infusion 
of this fruit, in any flavourless curtant’ 
wine, will, with greater cheapnessand 
certainty, produce the desired taste,“ 
Having noex perience inthe Bram- 
bleberry or Mulberry, I am unable 
to say whether any flavour can be 
communicated by their use. The’ 
cheapness of the former is a recom- 
mendation; and there is no doubt 


that they beth contain the substances, 


leaven and acid, most essential fot 


this purpose. ‘They also afford what’ 


so few fruits do to the same degtee, 
the colouring principle. In mana 
ging them, so as to derive the greatest 
advantages from their colour, it is ne. 
cessary that the fermentation be al- 
lowed to go on with the skins, unut 
the colour is extracted, which will al- 
so be accompanied by a slight degree. 
of astringency, which, at a certain 
period of ripeness, accompanies both 

‘ The Sloe and Damson are:so 
ciated in qualities, that nearly the ‘ 
same results are produced f gi 
—a bitterish and astringent Iquers 
pable of being converted 


wine of a god ‘character, care being 
taken duly to proportion the quant 
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Monshiy Memoranda in Natural History. 


ef fruit to the 
the addition,of (ether 
fits less decided propertiés, This 
ig in’ which, it, issnecessary to 
protyadty fermentation, so as to 
make a dry wine, as the peculiar 
astringency, of ;these: fruits forms a 
very discordant asséciation with sweet 
wines.» By. :a, due admixture of cur- 
rants, or elder-berries; with sloes or 
damsons, and with proper care, wines 
not, jauch unlike the inferior kinds of 
are often produced. Since re- 
ceipts.are inthe hands of every one, 
[need not detail the proportions, which 
ought, |in dact, to vary, both according 
to.the.ripeness of the different fruits, 
and the particular views of the artist. 
Innaming the Elder-berry, 1 have 
adcuit whose cheapness and 
abundance, have. long recommended 
it-to, notice; and from. which, with 
attention, -exeellent red. wine can 
really, be made... It seems to possess, 
inngreat, perfection, that portion of the 
extractive principle whigb is required 
to praducea free..and full fermenta- 


its admirable colour, com- 


mynicates to the wine a tint.as rich 
as.gan be. desired, It appears tobe. 
defigient in acid ; and its produce is 
consequently much improved by the 
addition: of, tartar as an ingredient in 
theartificial mest. Its natural sugar 
is small. in. quantity, that it requires 
anample addition of this fundamental 
ingredient.’ If it has no good flavour, 
it free from any bad one,— 
4 virtue which does. not, appertain to 
many of the fruits of current applica- 
tion, wine-making.’ 
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on ‘Mr Oldacre’s plan, being produc- 
tive at all. seasons of the year, might 
amply repay such of the market, gar- 
deners. as. should ;choose te, the 
trouble of forming them.) A. premium, 
we understand, bas very properly. been 
offered by the Caledonian Horticultu- 
ral Society for the greatest quantity of 
fresh mushrooms, fit. for, stewing or 
roasting, exposed for sale in the Edin- 
burgh market in the course of the 
year 1816, 

We now wish to call the attention 
of that numerous and enterprizing 
association to another-edible fungus, 
which, though indigenous to Scotland, 
is very little known to its inhabitants, 
—which is pretty regularly carried to 
Covent-Garden market, but in this 
country has hitherto been confined to 
the shops of a few of the principal 
confectioners and grocers, who have 
occasionally imported a small quanti- 
ty :—-we mean the TRUFELE, or 
terraneous puff-ball, (Zuder cibarium 


of naturalists,) considered by good 


judges as among. the best of, the es 
culent. fungi. 

So little is it known here, that a 
description may not be improper. It 
isnearly.of a globular shape, generally 
about the size of a small,.orange ; it 
has.no.evident. stem or, root; and the 
surface is rough with tubercles.. What: 
is. most remarkable. in .its, history. isy 
that it.grows entirely. under, the sur- 
face of the earth, at the depth-of from 
four inches to half,a foot, or more, ac- 
cording to the openness or cempact~ 
ness of the soil. ‘TruMes are gene- 
rally found in small clusters of- three 


or four; sometimes, solitary or de-: 
tached, When cut,,they.are observ-. 
ed to be solid, or nearly solid.; the-- 
flesh of 2 dirty white colours. and 
grained with, serpentine, jimes Jike, a. 


nutmeg... Uhey are, eithes used: ireshy 


being 


dried and, sliced, dawn fer ragouts. / 
In some . af. the dawns, of Kent, . 


— Wiltshize, and. Hampshire, dogs are. 


that’ 


odd noisz0go 
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bark and*scratch at the spot, aid, of 
digging, “a cluster of truffles is ge- 
nerally fothd. 
“On the’ Continent, truffles are 
much esteemed as an article of food. 
in Germany, they are gathered and 
sold in gteat numbers. It is remark- 
ed that they abound: chiefly in those 
parts of the great forests that have 
at some former period been accidental- 
ly burnt down ; and the truffle-gather- 
ers have often been accused of firing 
the woods with the view of bettering 
their harvest. In Italy, truffles ac- 
quire a large size compared with those 
of Britain: instead of weighing two 
or three ounces, they perhaps weigh 
In place of dogs, 
the Italian peasantry sometimes avail 
themselves of the fine sense of smell- 
ing possessed by their pigs: turning 
them into the truffle-grounds, they 
watch their beginning to root keenly, 
and seize the'prey. 
Lightfoot in his Flora Scotica men- 
tions, that truffles are found in the 
woods neat Mignerney, in Glenlyon,. 
Perthshire, in the greatest perfection 
in the autumn and winter months, 
The late distinguished Mr‘ George 
Don, in trenching a part of his bo- 
tanic garden at Forfar *, fell in ‘with 
several clusters. Three years ago, 
several detached specimens were ob- 
served in a bank at Bellevue, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this city. 
It appears therefore that truffles, tho’ 
perhaps not plentiful, are pretty wide- 
ly distributed thro’ Scotland; and if a 
demand were established in the large 
towns, it seems not unlikely that a very 
considerable supply might be obtained 
from different parts of the country. 
But we ought not to be discoura- 
ged from attempting to ce/trvate them. 


We have even heard that a native of 


France, now residing in this place, 


* It is much to be regretted that this ad-’ 


mirable coNection. of hardy plants, particu 
larly rich in alpine rarities, has siace Mr 
Don's death been entirely dissipated and 
destroyed. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, 2c. 


remarkable for the success with which 
he propagates champignons, has stated 
his readiness to undertake the cultur, 
of truffles, if he meet with suitable 
encouragement. The two plants dif. 
fer very much in their habits of 
growth ; but it is certainly possible to 
accommodate the soil and other cj. 
cumstances to the peculiar nature of 
the fungus. It has been said, (and 
the opinion is alluded to by Dr Mar. 
tyn in the new edition of the Gar. 
dener’s Dictionary, ) that the tubercle; 
of truffles are analogous to the eyes of 
potatoes, and that they have been 
propagated, like potatoes, by means o/ 
cuts furnished with tubercles. It may, 
however, be suspected that the frag. 
ments thus planted contained ripe 
seeds. By means of these we cannet 
doubt that truffles may be propagated 
as well as mushrooms; for the well. 
known direction to break down full- 
grown mushrooms ‘in the garden-pan 
before watering the mushroom-bed, is 
just equivalent to sowing mushroom 
seed. Truffles, we may remark, seem 
to delight in a mixture of clay and 
sand, and are generally found in woods 
or in shaded situations. _* 
CANONMILLS, N. | 
Oct. 80. 1815. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
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DosBEREINER of Jena, the same 
gentleman who metallized ear- 
bon, has succeeded in seizing upon hy- 
drogen in the metallic form. He g?! 
vanizes water put in contact with 
mercury, and obtains at the posittys 
pole oxygen; and at the negatif’ 
ole, where the mercury is placed, ™ 
stead of hydrogen, he obtains an ame" 
gam consisting of this metal. Mie 
may knead this amalgam, and mé 
it take different forms 
ing decomposed ; but when exp 
heat it (kes off the hy 

the mercury once more ot Dike 
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M. Dobereiner has bad indi- 


cations OP fh Hos) 


tHe “sufi phosphorus is 
pelfets gold colour, and 
ietallic lustre. “Subhy- 
operated siilphur exhibited a’ Blue 
to ultramarine. 
Pobérefner considers the substan- 
hitherto undecomposed, as metals, 

‘Mr Professor Brande, in his course 
of 'Chethical Lectures’ at the Royal 
Institttion, delivered’ this Spring, 
speaking éf the powders ‘used as a 
substituté for soda-water, took occa- 
‘observe, that, though these 
poivders an effervescence 
whett dissolved, arising from the dis- 
ci em ement of carbonic acid, the so- 
lution is’ Very ‘different indeed from 
sodd-water, both in its constituent 
parts and roperties. As some of 
tedders tidy be unacquainted with 
theldoinpositién of what are called 
the sédiac’ powders, the following ac- 
count will perhaps be acceptable. — 
The powders consist of an alkaline 
cittonate, eithér of potash or soda, 
and a’ bonevete acid, reduced to pow- 
der. The acid, though sold as the 
citric, is in reality the tartaric acid, 
produced from’ the substance 
ascreamoftattar. Whien the pow- 
ders ave dissolved, the tartaric acid 
unites with, the alkali, and the car- 
bonic ye) or fixed air, immediately 


ball 


_ A salt is formed in the 
mina called by chemists the tar- 
trate ‘of potash, or soda: if the for- 
mer alkali has been used, and the 
atid j is in excess, the salt formed is 
‘insoluble, and has a harsh 
and an. irttating effect on the 
Montach quantity of alka- 
is ‘taken into. the system, 
tends. to than 
ructions, ; and im many. 

ces. must be highly i 
if, prepared in. the, best 

‘sho ‘contain avery small 


ass, ‘and. 


portion of carbonate of, 
has a tendency to correct acidity on 
the’ stomach ; 5 it should contain also 
about eight times its own bulk. of car- 
bonic acid gas, part of which i is in a 
state of loose combination, with the 
water. A considerable quantity of 
this gas, however, appears to be united 
by a stronger chemical affinity, and 
will remain in the water some hours 
after it is poured ont. This gas, aet- 
ing asa solvent of ail the different 
earth s, and various other substances, 
gives to the soda water a more diluent 
and deobstruent cfficacy than is pos- 
sessed by common water; and to this 
cause we may ascribe the good effects 
of soda-water in removing bile and 
calculary concretions. ‘Lhe carbonic 
acid, in its concentrated state, as it 
exists in soda- water, is a more power- 
ful solvent of metallic substances than 
is generally supposed. On which ac- 
count the manufacture of soda-water 
in vessels of copper, or other metals, 

ought carefully to be avoided, and too 
great caution cannot be observed by 
those who are in the habit of drinking 
soda-water, to have it free from any 


metallic impregnation, or improper 
admixture. 


The Royal Medical Reciety. of 
Edinburgh proposes, as the subject 
of the prize essay for 1816, the fol- 
lowing question :—What changes of 
composition does the process of diges- 
tion in quadrupeds produce on earths, 


oxides, and earthy, alkaline, and me- 
tallic salts ? 


Anecdotes of Mr Park and Mr 
ScoTT. 


(Frem Addend« to the second volume of 
Parxk’s Travels. ) 


M*. Park’s connection with Mr 

Scott commenced only in the 
year 1804, during his last residence 
at Fowlshiels, immediately before his 
last mission to’ Africa: The latter 
was at that’ time residing with his fa- 


mily, the summer, at Ashesteil, a, 


country 
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country-house in that neighbourhood, 
and sought an acquaintance 
with Mr Patk, “which was speedily 
matured intd a sincere and cordial 
friendship, To this, many congenial 
circumstances, in the tastes and habits 
of thé respective parties, materially 
Contributed. ~ Among other interest- 
m2 parts of Mr Park’s character, it 
deserves to be mentioned, that he was 
@ great lover of poetry 3 and though 
not distinguished by poetical talents, 
had occasionally been a writer of ver- 
ses from his early youth. The Bor. 
der Minstrelsy, both of ancient and 
modern times, was the object of his 
patriotic admiration ; and he cherish- 
eda fond recollection of the tales, 
traditions, and baliads, by which the 
whole of that classic region of Scot- 
land, and more especially the banks 
of the Yarrow, his native stream, are 
so remarkably distinguished. A slight, 
but very pleasing instance of this feel- 
‘Ing, naturally and happily expressed, 
occurs in the Journal of his last Mis- 
ston. After mentioning that he had 
been under the necessity of leaving 
William Allen, a sick soldier, at 
‘Nummasoolo, and that he had paid 
the Dooty for him as usual, he adds, 
“ [ regretted much leaving this man. 
He had naturally a cheerful disposi- 
tion, and he used often to beguile the 
watches of the night with the songs 
of our dear native land.” 
The intercourse of Mr Scott and 
Mr Park, during the short period of 
their connection, was habitual and 
‘constant, and their conversation, as 
might be expected, often turned upon 
Africa. Upon one or two occasions, 
Mr Park communicated to his friend 
several remarkable and very interest- 
ing adventures, which had happened 
to him during his journey, bat were 
Not mentioned in his printed Travels. 
/On being asked the reason of this 
“omission, which appeared to his friend 
“somewhat, unaccountable, his reply 
“was striking and characteristic. He 


“trace out his jodrnéy, inch by 


information to communicate, which 
he thought ‘of the jab. 
ie had? stated® the ‘facts’ boldly 
leaving it to his readers’ to’ give such 
credit to his statements as-they miptt 
appear justly deserve’ but that he 
would not “shock their’ credulity, o 
render his travels more marvellous, 
by introducing circumstatices, which, 
however true, were of little or nu 
moment, as they related’solely to his 
own personal adventures and escapes,” 
Every reader will regret that Mr 
Scott is unable to recollect the anee. 
dotes here particularly alluded to 
But he has informed the editor, that 
he feels no confidence that he could 
relate them at this distance of time 
with sufficient accuracy 3; and that he 
will not.do his deceased friend the in. 
justice of producing them to the pub- 
lic in an imperfect form. 

Mr Scott confirms the truth of 
what is said in the memoir respecting 
Mr Park’s cold and reserved mannets 
towards persons with whom he was 
unacquainted. In addition to which, 
he observes that Mr Park always telt 
embarrassed by those ‘indirect inqu- 
ries which strangers, to avoid the ap- 
parent rudeness of blunt interrog# 
tions, were apt to make concerning 
his travels. This practice,’he te- 
marked, “ exposed him to two risks ; 
either that he might not understavd 
the questions meant to be _ or that 
his own answers might be  muscon- 
strued ; and, in either case, what he 
said was likely to be reported ac: 
curately.”” He used to complain 
greatly of this false delicacy 17 per 
sons who were commonly intrott 
to him; contrasting it with the ¢o™ 
duct of Dr Fergusson, who, the - 
day on which Park diried at 
yards, spread a large’ map of oo 
before him, and ‘made’ 


guestioning minutely as to 


‘part of the expedition; and’ expects 
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Anecdotes o 


swear 2! Ti 
day at Fowlshiels upon 
Park, and not finding him at, home, 
Mr..Scott walked .in search of him 


along the banks of the Yarrow, which . 


jy'theré-a romantic stream, running 
among rocks, and forming deep ed- 
pools, 
found, the traveller employed in plun- 
ging large;stones into. the river, and 
watching with anxious, attention the 
bubbles.as. they.rose to, the: surface. 
Qn, being asked by his friend the rea- 
son, why he.persevered so long in this 
singular amusement, ‘* Chis was the 
manner,” answered Park, “in which 
I ysed to,ascertain the depth of a 
tiver-in Africa, before I ventured: to 
it judging whether the attempt 
would be safe by the time which the 
bubbles of .air took to ascend.” It 
was not then known that Park had 
ay.thoughts of undertaking a second 
mission ; but this circumstance left no 
doubt .in.Mr Scott’s mind, that he 
had, formed such an intention. 
Notwithstanding his determination 
again to visit, Africa, he acknowledg- 
tdithat the horrors of his captivity in 
the.moorith: camp of Benowm had 
Neyer ceased to impress his imagina- 
bon, ..When he was affected with in- 
digestion, a complaint to which, af- 
ex his return from Africa, he was a 
§00d deal subject, and by which his 
‘Hest was much affected, he used often 
‘o'start from his sleep, in great hor- 
"ot supposing himself still a prisoner 
tent.of Ali. 
‘Qa leaving Fowlshiels the last 
ime, he was extremely affected, and 
‘Would not venture to trust his own 
telings, or-those of his family, with 
“formal pasting. He left them, as 
withthe intention of returning, 


ldging that he had ‘particular 


Mr ‘Park and Mr Scott. 
Soot. justly. observes, that Dr 
on was Using; a:privilege to.which 
he, was well,entutled, by his venerable 
age and high literary character, but 
which could not with , propriety. have 
been exercised by any common stran- 


Ina short time, he 


_as that which was to be place 
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siness at Edinburgh, from whence he 
sent them his final farewell. 
_ Mr Scott describes, in strong and 
feeling terms, the manner of bis, last 
parting with his friend... About the 
time of his quitting Fowlshiels for 
the last time, Park paid Mr Scott. a 
farewell visit, and slept at Ashesteil, 
The next morning, Mr Scott accom- 
panied him part of the way, on his ree 
turn te Fowlshiels, and they rode to- 
gether over the wild chain of pastoral 
hills which divide the T'weed from the 
Yarrow. 
new African expedition, and men- 
tioned his determination of going 
straight from Edinburgh, without re- 
turning to take leave of his family, 
They were then on the top of Wil- 
liam-hope ridge, a lofty hill. which 
overlooks the course of the Yarrow; 
and the autumnal mist, which floated 
heavily and slowly down the valley 
beneath them, presented to Mr Scott’s 
imagination a striking emblem of the 
troubled and uncertain prospect which 
Park’s* undertaking afforded. Mr 
Scott pressed upon his friend the 
danger likely to result from his bein 
accompanied with a military force, 
which he then thought the most un- 
safe mode of travelling in Africa; 
the number of troops proposed to be 
employed appearing to be inadequate 
for conquest, or even for serious de- 
fence, yet large enough to excite sus- 
picion. Park answered these vbjec- 
tions, by describing the manner in 
which Africa was subdivided among 
petty sovereigns, who were not likely 
to form any regular combination for 
cutting him off, and whose boundaries 
were soon traversed. He spoke also 
of the long journies common in those 
countries, and of the habit of seéing 
cofles, or caravans, of all nations, pass 
through their territories, on paying a 
small duty 3 from which he inferred, 
that the march of a small Party, such 
under 
his command, would excite no serious 
apprehension. This interesting con- 
versation 


Park talked much of his 
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Versation occupied the two friends till 
fliéy ‘had passed the hills, and came 
to’a road where it had been agreed 
upon they should separate. A small 
ditch diyided the moor from the road, 
and, in going over it, Park’s horse 
stitbled: and nearly fell. “1 am 
afraid, Mungo,” said Mr Scott, ** that 
is a bad omen ;”. to which he answer- 
ed, smiling, “ F’re’ts (i. e. omens) fo}- 
low those who look to them.”” With 
this proverbial expression, and afraid 
of a formal adieu, he rode away, and 
was speedily out of sight. 


Biographical Account of the late Mr 
H. 


By Dr Parr. 


resided as a bookseller 

at Cambridge for ten years, In 
March, 1797, he came to London, 
and succeeded Mr Samuel Hayes, in 
Oxford-street. On his removal into 
Soho-Square, in 1801, he, by the ad- 
vice of scholars, and with the appro- 
bation of friends, established the Clas- 
Sical Library, upon a new and exten- 
sive plan. His views were announ- 
ced in a perspicuous and even elegant 
advertisement, in which, with a tone 
of thinking far raised above the nar- 
row and selfish views of a mind in- 
tent only upon profit, he endeavoured 
to interest in his own favour such per- 
sons as habitually look with venera- 
tion to the memory of Bentley, to 
the erudition of Hemsterhuis and his 
illustrious school, and to the sagacity, 
taste, and learning, of our celebrated 
countryman, Professor Porson. Other 
booksellers had been accustomed to 
provide for purchasers publications in 
the modern, as well as the ancient 
languages: Mr Lunn resolved to act 
up faithfully and rigorously to the 
name which he had chosen for his 
own collection. He immediately en- 
tered into various and important ne- 
gotiations with booksellers upon the 
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.of other editions, expensive from 


Continent. . He. confined. his; atten, 
tion to such works as were interes. 
ing to scholars only 5 but, inordertg 
supply their demands, he took.a wide 
and varied sange, With ap activity, 
and perhaps we may. add, magnani. 
mity, which men of learning cannot 
fail to applaud, he ventuxed to ‘bring 
together many Prencipes Edeiiones, 
He did not shrink from the purchase 


their bulk, their splendour, or their 
rarity. He amassed large numbers 
of the Delphine Editions, and of those 
which are called Varzoruwm. He was 
upon the watch to procure new edi. 
tions of classical works published by 
foreign scholars of his own time, and 
he took the most judicious measures 
for obtaining them early. To critical 
and philological books he was pecu- 
liarly attentive; and, whether we 
consider the number or the usefulness 
of those which the Classical Library 
supplied, we cannot wonder that the 
zeal and the judgment of Mr Lunn 
in collecting them, attracted the no. 
tice of the curious, and the favour of 
the learned. The ardour of his mind 
induced him to take a large share in 
valuable and costly publications, from 
the presses of Cambridge, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London. 
The cost of reprinting Brotier’s Ta- 
citus, under the superintendence. of 
Mr Valpy, fell upon Mr Lunn only. 
Among other works, in which he was 
concerned with respectable men of the 
trade, Wakefield’s Lucretius, Erne: 
ti’s Cicero, Drakenborch’s Livy, 
Schleusner’s Lexicon, Morell’s The- 
saurus, improved and enlarged by Dr 
Maltby, and Scapula’s Lexicon, de 
serve to be enumerated. He had et- 
gaged to take several copies. of the 
Herodotus, which is now  prepatis 
for the press by. Professor Schweigh- 
aenser; and, in consequence. of t 
connections which.he, had gradually 
formed with the literati of; this king 
dom, he so far deviated from has ort 


ginal design, as to undertake the pude 


lication 
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licationof a few Tracts in the Orien- 
tabdanguages, His vigilance and in- 

rity were manifested in the good 
condition of his books; and perhaps 
we have tocommend his munificence, 
rather than his discretion, tn the fond- 
ness which he occasionally induiged 
for costly bindings. His pride in- 
deed was gratified by the conscious- 
ness of pursuing such measures, as 
were alike agreeable to the opulent 
collector and the profound scholar.— 
The fortune which Mr Lunn inhe- 
rited from his father was very incon- 
siderable. On his first settlement in 
London, a part of the property be- 
queathed to him ultimately by his 
uncle, Mr R, Labutte, a French 
teacher in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and amounting nearly to 
£.10,000, came into his possession, 
and enabled him doubtless for some 


$ time to carry on with effect the con- 
y cerns of the Classical Library. For 
e this advantage he was indebted to the 


kindness of an aunt, whose confidence 
inhis honesty, and whose solicitude 
for his welfare, induced her to give 
up during her life a portion of that 
money which, by the will of the un- 
cle, was to descend to Mr Lunn at her 
decease. Observing the importance 
of this concession in facilitating the 
suecess of Mr Lunn, this excellent 
woman was afterwards led, from the 


same motives of kindness, to transfer 
was for his use the remainder before the 
the month of Januarv, 1808, when she 
pes died. In the growing prosperity ef 
AVY, Mr Lunn, in his probity, end his 
gtatitude, she received the just re- 
y Dr ward of her unfeigned and disinter- 
, de ested friendship. ‘The whole of Mr 
d en- Lunn’s property was embarked in 
f the his trades and, under circumstances 
tore’ favourable, his accumulation 
eigh- musthave been rapid. But he had 
of the 'o strugele with unusual and most 
jually *ubborn difficulties. Insurances were 
highodods were often delayed, for 


Which Mr Limit had been obliged to 
before ithey reached him—the 
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course of exchange ran for many years 
against England, and the loss which 
Mr Lunn sustained from this cause, 
on the amount of the invoices, was 
sometimes 20, sometimes 25, and 
sometimes even 30 per cent. ‘The 
sale of books procured under these 
unavoidable and irremediable disad- 
vantages, was In many instances slow 
and precarious. Mr Lunn, like every 
other bookseller, was doomed to losses 
from the inability of his employers to 
make their payments. He dealt with 
men whose rank, whose delicacy, 


and, upon some occasions, whose po- — 


verty, protected them from that im- 
portunity with which the generality 
of tradesmen enforce their claims.— 
He rarely expected immediate pay- 
ment—he never demanded it—he al- 
lowed for it a reasonable discount— 
and, in the mean time, for the sup- 
port of his credit both at home and 
abroad, he was compelled to fulfil his 
own engagements, without deduction 
and without delay. We have now 
to record the chief cause of those em- 
barrassments which disturbed his spi- 
rits, and shortened his extstence.— 
The return of peace, by opening a 
free communication with the Conti- 
nent, was beneficial to other traders, 
but most injurious to Mr Lunn.— 
They accumulated their stock with- 
out the numerous impediments which 
Mr Lunn had encountered. They 
were exempt from many of those re- 
strictions upon importation to which 
M: Lunn had for many years been 
obliged to submit. ‘They were able 
to buy, and therefore to sell, at a 
cheap rate, those articles for which Mr 
Lunn had previously paid to foreign- 
ers a very high price. ‘Lhey pur- 
chased after a favourable alteration in 
the course of exchange, and with a 
considerable diminution in charges 
for insurance. Disappointed in his 


demands he had frequently satisfied 
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expectations— alarmed at the prospect 
of impending losses— perplexed by 
15 the application of e¢reditors, whose 
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| 
with® exemplary punctuality—con- 
scious of having exhausted the whole 
of his property in procuring books, 
some of which he might be obliged 


to sell less price than that which 


he had advanced for them—-unaccus- 
tomed to propitiate the severe by sup- 
plication, to trick the artful by eva- 
sion, and to distress the friendly by 
delay, he was suddenly bereaved of 
that self-command, which, if he could 
have preserved it, would eventually 
have secured for him unsullied re- 
spectability, undiminished prosperity, 
and undisturbed tranquillity. But in 
the poignant anguish of his soul, deli- 
cacy prevailed over reason, and panic 
over fortitude—every expedient pro- 
posed by his faithful and affectionate 
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advisers was at one moment adopted 
with gratitude, and at ‘the: desk Te 
jected with phrenzyeverty® present 
Inconvenietice ‘was magnified: mto ay 
obstacle—every 
sible future mischance ‘was aiiticipated 
as an inevitable‘and runitus calamity, 
—to his disordered imayination, te. 
treat seemed impracticable—to his 
unaltered and unalierable sense of 
honour, resistance appeared unjustifi. 
able—by his wounded pode, submis. 
sion was deemed alike ignominivus 
and inefficacious—he reflected, and 
was Impatient of reflection—he hop. 
ed, and was ashamed of hopeé—he a 
proved, and disapproved—he decided, 
and hesitated—he despaired, wed peti 
ished. 
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FOR the Proceedings in the Court of Session, including the Bill Chamber, 
the Commission of Teinds, the Court of Exchequer, and the High Court 
ef Admiralty, the several Duties specified in the first Column. 
And for the Proceedings in the Commissary Court of Edinburgh anid alt 
the Courts in Scotland, (other than those above mentioned, and oe Court of 
Justiciary,) the several Duties specified in the second Column, 


Duty. Duty, 
£. de | 
Advoestion, Letters of - 6 5 0 0 0.0 
Affidavit, to be filed, read, or used in the Court of 
Exchequer . - - 0 2 6 0 0.0 
And for every sheet or piece of paper on which 
the same shall be written, after the first, a 
further progressive duty of _ - - 0 2 6 0 0 0 
Amendment of libel.—-See Summons, 
Answer to a petition and complaint, or to any ori- 
ginal petition or application in any process cr suit, 
other than a bill of advocation or suspension 050};026 
Answer to any such bill, or to a reclaiming or inci- 
dental petition, or to a representation, conde- 
scendence, or any other not being an ori- 
ginal application - food) bid? 
Appeal.—See bill of 1 
Application, original, under whatever title =~ 0 5 0 0 2 6 
Bill of advocation, bill of suspension appeal - 0 4 O } 0 ae 
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Bond..of caution or surety in the Bill Chamber, or 
appearance, orin a law burrows, or imcidental 
tovany. process or suit, or for paynienat in terms of 
_ the decree to follow.apon-any pracess or suit 
Bond on a confirmation of testament and bond judi- 
cial of any other. deseription,.—See bond in the 
first part of this schedule, 
Claim, being the first paper ina process or suit in 
behalf of the party tor whom ii is offered = - 
Claim of any other description - - 
» Except uny claim in any process of multiple poind- 
ing or ranking of any principul sum under £.1 2, 
in the superior, or £.5 in the inferior courts. 


Complaint, or petition and complaint - - 
Condescendence of whatever description - 


And for every sheet or piece of paper on which 
the same shail be written, after the first, a fur- 
ther progressive duly of - - 

Defence of whatever description - - 
Deposition or depositions, whether in presence of the 
court, or taken by commission, or otherwise | 

And for every sheet or piece of paper on which 
the same shali be written, after the firrt, a fur- 


ther progressive duty of > 
Diligence, or incidensal diligence, letters of * - 


Edict.—See Summons. 
Estimate.—See Report. 


Extract of any decree (not being a mere decree of 


registration pro forma), or of any abbreviate act, 


commission, Warrant, os protestation - 
Information - - - 
Intertogatories exhibited in behalf of any party to a 

process or suit - - . - 


Inventory of any interest in a nultiple poinding or 


other process or suit, when not preceded or imme-. 
diately accompanied by a claim or other step of 


‘procedure charged as an original application for or 
in behalf of the party for whom such inventory 1s 


exhibited (other than and ewcepi or” vaventory of 


an interest in a process of mui ~ ponding er 
‘ranking, where the principal sum ctutmed shall be 
under £12 in the superior or £.5 tn the inferwor 


courts. ) - - - 
Inventory of any other description, when not imme- 
diately accompanying and referred to in a separate 
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Paper or step of procedure charged in this schedule: 0 2 6 
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Duty. Duty. 

£. 5 de 
026]0 2 6 
050] 0 26 
026101 8 
050] 0 2 6 
02.6] 0:1 8 
026101 8 
026]0 1 8 
05 26 
026/018 
8 
0560/1026 
0 5 0 0 2 6 
010 0 0 5 0 
026,090 1 8 
02.6 
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Pleading or statement, of whatever description, 
whether written or printed, in any suit Or process 
offered in behalf of any party, or by order of the 
court, and not otherwise charged in this schedule 0 

Precept, in the nature of a summons.——See Summons. 


Precept, in the nature of a — - - '“@ 
Prepared state - - 0 
Protestation, lodged in behalf of any uty toa - 
cess or suit - - 0 
Quadruply é - 
Reply - - - 0 


Report estimate, or scheme, prepared in conse- 
quence of the appointment,/order, or authority of 
a judge 

Representation - - - - 

Scheme,— See Report. 

Signet letters, or writs passing his Majesty’s signet, 
‘of whatever description, not otherwise charged in 
this schedule (other than and except letiers of 
horning and potnding, and letters of caption for 
dehts under £ £.12) - 0 

State of interests in any process or suit - 0 

Summons of whatever description, libel, amendment 
of libel, edict, precept, of the nature of a summons 0 

Suspension, letters of - - - 0 

Triply - - - - 0 

Warrant, mandate, cr authority, given to any solict- 
tor, attorney, agent, or procurator, to commence, 
carry on, defend, or appear in any action, suit, or 
procedure, at the instance or In behalf of any 
party or parties not having distinct interest, for 
the memorandum or minute thereof to he efitered 


- - - - 0 
0 


vor filed of Record 0 
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Duty. 
Libel.——See Summons. 
Mandate,---See Warrant. 
Memoraoderm.—See Warrant. 
Memornai,.of whatever description - 0 2 6 
Miaute, of whatever description, which may be lod- 

ged by, or in behali of, any party to a process or 

suit - - - - - 0 2 6 
Note in any suit or process, excepé iz the Bill Cham- 

ber - - - 0 2 6 
Objection, being the first paper in a process or suit in 

behalf of the party tor whom it may be offered 0 5 O 
Objection, of any other description - - 0O 2 6 
Petition, being an original application, or the first 

paper, i a process or suit in behalf of the party 

tor whom it may be offered - - 0 5 0 
Petition, of any other description - - 0 2 6 
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. On the Improvement of the District of 


CoRRYARRAICK, 


HE district of which I am now to 
treat is at present difficult of ap- 
proach, and comparatively little fre- 
quented. Along the Banks of Loch- 
ness the scene is beautiful ; but imme- 
diately in the ~eighbourhood of Fort 
Augustus cultivation languishes, or 
yields to the rearing of sheep. In the 
vale, the cultivation is respectable ; 
but the hills around are unwooded, 
and the scene is unembellished. Pass- 
ing farther up the lakes, the scene is 
equally languid; the cultivation is 
limited, and the population in conse- 
quence comparatively small. here 
are no towns or villages, for the ma- 
nufacture of necessaries or the con- 
sumption of the product of the dis- 
tricts; the last, therefore, musi be ex- 
ported, is consequently limited to ex- 
portable articles, and is of little value ; 
while the necessaries or comforts of 
life must be imported ; being carried 
far, they are high in price, and of 
small amount, as purchased with de- 
pteciated exports. Many feel de- 
spondence as to the final utility of 
the Caledonian canal; but passing 
thro’ such a district, I think its advan- 
tages must inevitably be great. The 
invention of steam-boats, in. particu- 
lar, when applied to the navigation 
of the lake, must be incalculably be- 
neficial; for as it forms a long nar- 
tow line between mountains, of great 
height, it could otherwise have been 
navigated only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. Now, however, all the bene- 
its of a canal can be reaped ; and it 
does not appear why we should doubt, 
that they will be even beyond what 
ave ever yet been contemplated.— 
he essential articles of food and fuel, 
Tanure and the materials of manufac- 
tite, will now be brought within the 
tach of these districts, if no unwise 
tgulations prevent it. The products 
nd the population of the country will 


Mcreased together, and their com- 
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forts augmented. If government shall 
be contented to be paid for~ the ‘ex- 
pence of these operations (as for the 
greater part there is no doubt rt will;) 
by the increased manufactures and 
consumption of the country, it seems 
almost certain, that through the whole 
course of this communication, the face 
of the country must be entirely chan- 
ged. Every one in its neighbourhood 
will now be brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of the requisites for indus- 
try or comfort, and of a market for 
whatever he may have to spare. He 
will no longer be cut off from com- 
munication with his friends or with 
the world, or feel the distaste of fruit- 
less labour, or invincible solitude.— 
No part of the district will be less 
valuable than another, for the differ- 
ence of expence in cultivating, or of 
fatigue in visiting, will hardly be per- 
ceived. The very remoteness that 
before had made a spot useless, may 
now enhance its value ; for before, it 
stood at the end of a journey that 
could .hardly be contemplated, but 
now at the end of a voyage, which 
may be agreeable in proportion to its 
length. The vale of Strathanock, 
Glengarry, or Lochiel, may therefore 
soon be equally valuable with any 
other of equal extent, and under the 
same climate in the kingdom, and 
palaces may occupy the fairy grounds, 
where huts only have been.—Thete 
is comparatively no pleasure in con- 
templating these as future events ; 
every one must desire to see them ; 
and it is astonishing, that already ar- 
rangements have not been made for 
taking advantage of circumstances 80 
completely the subject of calculation. 
As we leave Fort Augustus to the 
southward, we gradually rise upon the 
northern skirt of Corryarraick. From 
this, the view of the vale is very plea- 
sing. Lochness ts always in the morn- 
ing covered. with a thick haze, but 
the Fort on its bank is like a neat 
little town, or an extensive villa, glit- 
tering in the sun, and the village and 
vallev 
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valley beyond it are agreeable ; while 
veering along the circle westward, we 
terminate our journey on the south- 


- west, by two enormous conical hills 


of great height, the janitors to the 
vale of Glengarry. 

On the northern part of Corryarraick, 
which forms the southern border of 
the vale, after ascending for some dis- 
tance, the scene is comparatively flat. 
Here a small castle, the ancient 
guardian of the vale, appears to have 
stood, but the ruins are now scarcely 
distinguishable. Around it the scene 
is cultivated; there are several re- 
spectable residences, and their situa- 
tion, overlooking the vale, is pleasing. 
Very soon, however, we take leave of 
these, and for nine miles continue 
ascending and descending, or wind- 
ing round the prominences of this great 
hill ; sometimes through moss, but 
oftener on the verge of little straths, 
at present wet and unproductive, but 
that might be cultivated. We rise 
at last, when near its termination on 
the east, to a height at which the 
cold is intense. Here the road is in 
sight of a very deep chasm, imme- 
diately on the west, and looking far 
into the wilds in that direction. In 
the east bank of the road, there is a 
little vale, with seats on either hand, 
which marks nearly the most arduous 
part of the journey. During the 
whole of this course there is only a 
single cottage, and the only evidences 
that we are not in a place entirely 


_ desart, are the road, and the rows of 


stakes upon either hand that point it 
outin winter. ‘The houses have never 
been numerous here, but the marks 
of cultivation, yet apparent, shew 
them to have been more so formerly 
than now. ‘The pastures upon-these 


spots and in the straths are often lux- 
uriant, though coarse ;and a very little 
industry only is wanting to make the 
scenes in many places delightful, as 
they are already romantic. 

Through the greater part of the 
journey the road’ passes by the side 
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or in sight of a deep ravine, which ;, 
often crossed by bridges, and on thy 
banks of which the rocks or gig 
plats are often singularly romanti. 
Here there is much ground the, 
being drained and sheltered, inight 
be perfectly productive. What gave 
this ravine yet greater interest with 
me was, that | perceived it to wind 
through the whole course of the hill; 
and as it retains no water, it must 
have an outlet near the head of Loch. 
ness. With a little industry, it js 
probable it might be made a magni. 
ficent canal, and thus not only open 
this particular spot to human enter- 
prise, but almost meet the Spey ; and 
as this river is only navigable down. 
wards, it is obvious, that, in the vale 
of Badenoch and its vicinity, a central 
space would be opened of great ex. 
tent and value. The foot of Corryar- 
raick, or Dalwhinnie, might yet be an 


emporium for the district between the 


Spey and the Tay; and this district 
is at least 30 miles in extent from 
north to south, or, including the head 
of Strathspey, it might be extended to 
fifty, and on either hand it may be 
fifteen miles in breadth; it is now 
reached partially, and with the giea- 
est difliculty, but might thus bee 
tered nearly at its centre. The way 
in which the canal might be formed, 
if at all practicable, must be, by clo- 
sing up the entrances of the incicen“s 
ravines, so as to form in the bottom 
of the principal one a bed for the 
water of sufficient depth ; leading tt 
torrents along the face of the ae 
such height as to be level with t , 
surface of the canal, instead of allow- 
ing them to meet in the bottom 
The Canal thus formed, would, 
obvious, be of the nature of the 
in the district, a chasm between 7 
hills, and only navigable by steam ; 
ears; but these are equal te ever, 
The Spey as 3 tributary 
purpose. pey ao thal 
to it, passes at its head, : we 
should a perpetual 
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‘seem only te be considered therefore, 
if the object» would justify the ex- 
pence. 3 
This hill is in the meantime almost 
entirely desolate, and only a few 
shrubs are seen occasionally to fringe 
the ravine ; yet nearly on the highest 
part passed by the road there is moss, 
and I observed the roots of an oak at 
least 18 inehes in diameter, and of 
which the trunk must therefore have 
been upwards of three feet. It is 
said to have been at one time wholly 
covered with wood; the perpetual 
blanching and bitterness of the un- 
broken winds, must therefore be the 
cause of its present sterility. 
AGRESTIS. 


P,. S. Such as may have more cor- 
rect local knowledge of the hill of 
Corryarraick, might state, whether the 
ravine alluded to pervades the hill, at 
nearly an equal depth. The district 
of Badenoch is certainly very valua- 
ble, but is at present lost by its re- 
moteness, 


Edinburgh, 22d September 1815. 


Proceedings of the CALEDONIAN 
Horticultural Society. 


Q)N Tuesday the 5th September, the 

Committee for Prizes reported, 
that they had met on 9th August 
last, and had awarded the medal of- 
fered for the pinks, to Alexander 
Henderson, Esq. Meadow-bank Nur- 
series; and for the best gooseberries, 
to Mr Jaines Macdonald, gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, 

The Council reported their opinion 
that a medal should be given to Mr 
James Smith, at Ormiston Hall, for 
his essay on the management of the 
Fig-tree in Scotland, published in the 
Society’s Memoirs, No. 5. 
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The prize medals for home-made 
wines were awarded as follows :-— 


For White Currant Wine, to Mrs Thom- 
son, Milton House. 

For Red Currant Wine, also to Mrs 
Thomson. 

For Black Currant Wine, to Mr Under- 
wood, at Eglinton Castle. 

For Raisin Wine, to Wm Bell, Esq. W. §. 

For Clary Wine, to Mrs Walker, Drum- 
sheugh. 

For Mixed-fruit Wine, also to Mrs Wal- 
ker. 

For Gooseberry Champaigne, to Mrs 
George Kinnear. 


Several other excellent wines were 
produced, particularly a cherry wine ; 
and we understand, that of 27 difler- 
ent specimens produced, by far the 
greatest number were of good qua- 
lity, and evinced a tendency to im- 
provement in this branch of domestic 
manufacture, | 

The fruit was this year very supe- 
rior in quality ; and we understand 
that the following is a correct list of 
the successful competitors :— 


For Peaches from the open wall (Red 
Magdalene), to Mr Archibald Knox, gar- 
dener to Sir Hew Hamilton Dalrymple, 
North-Berwick House. 

Peaches from flued wall, to Mr David 
Trotter, gardener to James Johnstone, Esq 
of Alva. 

Nectarines from open wall, also to Mr 
Trotter. 

Moorpark Apricots, to Mr Walter Under- 
wood, gardener to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Eglinton, Eglinton Castle. 

Plums, three sorts, to Mr William Affleck, 
gardener to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Home, Hirsell. 

Best Pine Apple, Mr Underwood, Eglin- 
ton. 

Froutignac Grapes, to Mr Joseph Archi- 
bald, gardener to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Dalhousie Castle. 

White Muscat Grapes, to Mr John He- 
riot, gardener to George Mitchell, Esq. 
Parsons Green. 

Lombardy Grapes, (extra medal for a very 
fine cluster,) to Mr Alexander Dodds, gar- 


_ dener to Alexander Houston, Esq. of Clerk- 


ington. 
Pears, three sorts, to Mr George Kay, 
gardener at Restalrig. 
Summer Apples, to Dr Duncan, senior, 
St Leonard’s. 
Best 
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Best Preserved Apples of former year, to 
Mr James Sinith, gavdener to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Hopetoun, Ormis- 
ton Hall. 


At this meeting several parcels of 
very beautiful carnations were pro- 
duced, and the prize medals were a- 
warded— 


For seedlings, to Mr Stewart Millar, gar- 
dener at Beimont Castie. 

For stage flowers, to Alexander Hender- 
son, Esq. Mcaduwbank Nurseries. 


Some communications were read at 
the meeling, particularly one from 
the Right Honourable Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the advantages of scraping 
the outer bark of fruit trees, with an 
account of experiments made on this 
sudject by Vi: Lyon, surgeon; ano- 
ther from Mr James Smith, at Or- 
miston Halli, on the causes of some of 
the finer sorts of pears being consi 
dered as shy bearers, with remarks 
by Sir G. Viackyuze, Barts: a let- 
ter from Mr Dawson, near Hadding- 
ton, describing a kind of woollen nets 
for protecting blossom, which have 
for some years past been manufactu- 
red by him to a considerable extent 5 
and an account of an instrument for 
destroying wasps, by Mr Dick, Bal- 
lendean, with a present of the instru- 
ment itself, 

[t was unanimously agreed to, that 
a gold medal, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, should be presented to Thomas 
Andrew Koight, Esq. as a testimony 
of the Society’s deep sense of the 1m- 
portance of his labours in promoting 
horticuliural improvements on scien- 
tific principles. 

The following new members were 
admitted at this meeting :— 


Ordinary. 


Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Grangemufr 
George Kinnear, Esq. 

William Bell, Esq. W. S. 

J. Mitchell Nicholson, Esq. of Glenbervie 
Mr John Rankine, Leith Walk 


William Blyth, Esq. Edinburgh 
Edward Lothian, Esq. advocate 
Archibald Millar, Esq. W, S. 

James Nairn, Esq. W. S. 

James Robertson, Esq. of Gogar Burn 
John Gibson, Ksq. writer 


Corresponding. 


Mr Duncan Gillies, gardener and florist, 
Glasgow. 

Mr George Dickson, gardener to Mr 
Wauchope of Niddry. 


After the meeting, the sixth anni. 
versary was held in Oman’s tavern, 
where a most excellent dinner was 
provided ; to which Sir John Sinclair 
had politely contributed a hauncn of 
venison, Afterwards the most sump- 
tuous dessert ever seen in Edinburgh 
was placed on the table, consistin 
not only of the truits which had been 
transmitted im competition, but of 
other parcels sent as presents to the 
Society. The number of dishes of 
fruit considerably exceeded 40, and 
embraced all the best Kinds cultiva- 
tedin Scotland. Dr Duncan (the fa- 
ther of the Society) was in the chair, 
and was ably supported by Lord Ehi- 
bank, Sir John Sinclair, Sir George 
Mackenzie, &c. | 

Sir John Sinclair, in returning thanks 
tu the meeting when his health was 
drunk, in a very energetic address re- 
commended it to the Society, to send 
a depuiation of their members on a 
borticultural survey to the continent 
of Europe, parti¢ularly Holland and 
the Netherlands. He observed that 
he had himself been lately engaged in 
an agricultural survey of these coun- 
tries, and he was convinced, that im 
the way of Horticulture also much 
useful information might be obtain- 
ed from them. “The motion was elo- 
quently seconded by Francis Jeffrey 
Esq. Advocate, and the President 


pledged himself, that he should 


mit this proposal for the improvement 
of British gardening to the next meet- 
ing of the Council. 
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Observations on the Planning of 
Streets. 


OTWITHSTANDING the magnifi- 

cence by which the new streets 
of Edinburgh are distinguished, the 
progress of consistent good taste in 
achitecture has been but gradual 
among us, and a mixture of awkward 
negligence in our arrangements is still 
perceivable. While spacious streets 
are laid out, and expensive works pro- 
jected, little cheap graces are sume- 
times omitted, and the eye is displea- 
sed by needless deformities. 

The design of the following obser- 
vations is to direct the public atten- 
tion to a striking instance of this de- 
fect, in the Kind of object that forms 
our terminating point of view as we pass 
along a considerable number of our 
new streets. Every street which does 
hot open on a view of the country— 
the most agreeable of ail terminations, 
ought to have some handsome regu- 
larly-shaped building opposite each 
nd, “The city of Giasgow derives a 
great degree of neatness from this 
species of arrangement in the short 
itreets crossing the ‘l'rongate, and the 
idoption of it would certainly be a 
very simple mode: of adding to the 
beauty of this metropolis. We are 
‘ot, indeed, altogether without speci- 
hens of it. When we stand at the 
fron Church and look along the 
North Bridge, the Register Office ter- 
Minates the view in a beautiful man- 
net. When we look south from the 
"ne point, it happens that we find 
Ue house in the south-east corner of 
\icholson-Square, forming, that 
‘ection, a very good and regular 
‘mination, This is sufficiently 
‘King on Sunday, or early in the 
“thing, when the eye is not distract- 
fede, bustle which usually occu- 
« that part of the city. George- 
Meet 1g elegantly terminated at one 
“by the Excise Offi and at the 
“et by St George’s Church. The 
“ument on the Calton Hill termi- 


Observations on the 


nates the east view of Prince’s-street 
in a manner as magnificent as it is sin- 
gular. Hanover-street has its south 
end handsomely tronted by that con- 
Spicuous house called Mound-place, 
which, though it does not fill the space 
in view, affords a regular centrai ob- 
ject, which pleases the eye, especially 
when seen from a distant part of the 
line. But when we look east or west 
along Rose-street or Whistle-street, 
west 19 Northumberland-streei, or east 
in Forth-sireet or York-place, we find 
that the crossing streeis, David-street, 
Charlotte-street, Howe-sireet, Union- 
street, and the head of Leith Walk, 
have been built without the slightest 
attention having been paid to the im- 
portant circumstance that they were 
to be viewed at certain points from 
the sireets first ennumerated, and that 
the same point is sometimes constant- 
ly in our view for a waik of half a 
mile, Lustead of any thing pleasing 
or even tolerably regular, we have the 
vista terminated either by an irregu- 
lat group of blind windows, or by two 
halt fronts with the doors both to the 
righi or borh to the left, or by unequal 
portions of two houses differing in 
height. In waiking along any street, 
our eyes are more frequently directed 
to the terminating point than to’ any 
20 or 40 houses forming the street it- 
self, and where there is any regularity 
at ail, we naturally expect this to be 
occupied with something agreeable. 
Difficulties may be started about the 
means of avoiding this evil—but it i 
an object attended with no real difh- 
culty whatever. [here is no occa- 
sion for contriving pedblic buildings 
for all situations of this description. 
Let one building, with a door in the 
centre, look down the axis of the per- 
pendicular street. Let it be relieved 
with a few chaste decorations, and, if 
any thing further is necessary to fill 
the space in view, let the houses on 
each side of it be also counterparts of 
each other. Any extra expence thus 
incurred will be well compensated 2 
the 
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‘the superior elegance and eligibility of 


the situations formed; and the whole 
streets will present to the stranger a 
pleasing and creditable appearance. 

It is likely that the space at the 
east end of Northumberland -street 
will soon be built upon ; and it would 
be matter of regret if, in looking 
along that street eastward, the eye 
should be offended with the same slo- 
venly want of design which is betray- 
ed at the west end. In astreet much 
inferior to it in elegance, this species 
of symmetry would deserve to be stu- 
dicd. A regard to order should be a 
constant habit, extending to the ar- 
rangement of all sorts of objects, and 
not the mere effect of an occasional 
effort excited by the accompaniment 
of magnificent designs. 

An objection occurs, which, I hope, 
will not be seriously entertained, but 
which it may not be improper to men- 
tion—that a regular termination at 
the east end of Northumberland-street 
would be unsuitable, because the west 
end is withont one. This principle, 
of uniformity and negligence, if fol- 
lowed up, would lead us also to con- 
demn all symmetry in the New Town, 
because there is so little in the Old 
Lown, or to insist on reducing the 
new buildings on the north to the 
same degree of homeliness which 
characterises those on the south of the 
city. In those parts in which order 


has hitherto been neglected, we can 


only regret it; but where new build- 
ings are intended, we cannot be too 
prompt in showing an improved taste. 


D. 


Suegestions relative to the Improve- 
ments now carrying on in EDIN- 
BURGH. Dy a Citizen. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
HE elegance and splendour of any 
public work, of whatever nature, 
should always be combined with its 


general utility, and national. benef;, 
‘Lo construct works, but especially 
buildings, for mere show, is an ostep. 
tatious vanity which loudly calls. fy 
reprehension... But when the exter. 
nal splendour is every, way accomnp. 
dated to the beauty and unity of the 
internal design, when these twe gracc 
are made to go hand in hand, the 
projectors of such monuments loudly 
call for approbation ; and whereis the 
nation so fastidious as to withhold 
this well-earn’d meed of applause ?— 
When we take a cursory survey of 
the palaces and temples of ancient 
Greece and Rome; the acropolis of the 
one, and the pad/adium of the other, 
—the chaste and classical elegance of 
the architectural designs that cha. 
racterize these buildings, joined to the 
grand national object for which they 
were constructed, we feel a higl 
degree of veneration for them, even 
in ruins and tottering to decay. I have 
been led into these cursory remarks 
from a review of the grand _ national 
works projected and now carrying or, 
under the auspices of our patriot 
Chief Magistrate Sir John Marjor- 
banks, and his associates in office, for 
which they are entitled to the thanks 
of their fellow-citizens, and thet 
country in general. ‘The College, whici 
had stood for years the passing jest a 
foreign gaze, will in a very short pe 
riod wipe off that aspersion, and 1% 
like the phoenix, in renovated glo 
from its parent ruins. We fondly 
hope, that the original and beavtii 
plan will be followed cut, and thet 
nothing shail be allowed to detrac 
from its pristine splendour. One 1 
provement we would beg leave : 
suggest, founded upon a survey of 
continental universities, and whi 
stamps them with a character 
known to our northern semina 
This improvement consists 

a border all round the square, 
in breadth, inclosing it with a rail 
and planting flowers, exouc af 
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to such parterres. A small 
circle, forméd-exactly in the centre 
of the! square, and laid out in a simi- 
lat’ manner, would contribute greatly 
tu the beauty of the design, and to 
the health of the students. The next 
general improvement. to which we di- 
rect our attention, is one which can 
never be sufficiently appreciated, and 
generations yet to come will contem- 
plate it with astonishment, viz. those 
grand and picturesque approaches in 
a state of forwardness. The one lead- 
ing from Dumfries may vie with an 
Italian landscape in the elegance and 
variety of the villas scattered on its 
route, adorned with gardens and beau- 
tiful vistas, through which at times 
are seen the immense ranges of elevat- 
ed masonry, stretching across the val- 
leys, and connecting the opposite 
heights to one another. ‘These have 
all the grandeur of appearance of 
immense Roman aqueducts, and give 
to the vicinity of the metropolis a su- 
petiority in point of view over every 
other city in the united kingdom,— 
The one across the Calton Hill is an 
astonishing work, and confers immor- 
tal honour on these eminent person- 
ages under whose influence it was 
planned and carried on. Much cla- 
mour has been’ raised against the im- 
politic scheme of cutting down and 
removing these two masses of rocks, 
atthe upper and lower end of the 
new wall, being considered as alto- 
gether frivolous, and only productive 
of accumulating expences: So far 
have the projectors and surveyors 
acted rationally, in removing these 
insulated masses 3 they stood directly 
in front of one of the finest views in 
Edinburgh, and the Bridge and Prin- 
Ces street would have been complete- 
ly obscured from every point of the 
toad catried on in any other direction. 

the traveller, on entering the city 
by this celebrated approach, will have 
its beauties gtadually developed to 


view, The ‘palace, with its vener- 
able twins, will ‘arrest: his attention ; 


T é 


the immense ranges of buildings ri- 
sing above one another, with the Cas- 
tle towering pre-eminent in the dis- 
tance, will strike him with astonish- 
ment. ‘I'he North Bridge, superior 
to most in the kingdom, will next 
greet his admiration; till, on descend- 
ing Wellington Bridge, the grand 


coup de main, Princes street, with its 


superior buildings, bursts upon his | 


bewildered view like the work of en- 
chantment. But what would per- 
haps render this part of the city one 
of the most astonishing and splendid 
scenes in the universe, would be, to 
form a spacious amphitheatre of houses 
and terrace-work all round the east- 
ern declivity of the hill, from the 
western corner at Wellington Bridge, 
to the one in the opposite parallel 
range. The view from this. com- 
manding elevation would be alto- 
gether unrivalled,and the salubrity of 
the situation would soon render it a 
place of general resort. The utility 
of the approach leading Northward 
to the Forth from Hanover street, 
must be apparent to every one, and 
requires merely to be mentioned to 
give it general celebrity. The last, 
but not least important improvement, 
we intend to enlarge upon at present, 
isthe New Prison. If to mitigate 
the condition of the children of im- 
prudence or misfortune—if to give a 
ray of comfort to the hitherto be- 
nighted mind, are subjects worthy of 
a nation’s gratitude, what return is 
not due to those who remove the in- 
nocent and unoffending victim of pre- 
cuniary embarrassment, from the noi. 
some stench, from the horrid blasphe- 
mies of obdurate and unrelenting of- 
fenders. ‘The blessing of him who 
was ready to perish will be upon them, 
and the heart of the poor prisoner 
will dilate with gratitude to hts su- 
preme benefactor, in thus procuring 
him, though in a place of confinement, 
the blessing of health, of pure air, and 
of exercise. As we understand ano- 
ther prison is to be erccted solely ap- 
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ropriated to the confinement of cri- 
“few following hints, founded on an 
‘decurate investigation of the criminal 
jurisprudence of most foreign coun- 
tries, and which may not be deemed 
superfluous or unimportant. In the 
‘first place, the economy of all houses 
‘of this nature should be to detach the 
prisoners as much as 
one another, and from their former 
‘vicious habits, and to endeavour to 
beget in them a due spirit of reflec. 
tion on their awtul and critical situa- 
tion. 
2d, All arbitrary and secret pro- 

ceedings, all cruelty or injustice, 
should be carefully guarded against 
in the keeper. A conduct of this na- 
ture tends only to engender sullen- 
Ness, impiety, and revenge; and in- 
stead of shewing the dark and dread- 
ful state of their existing circumstan- 
ces, conjures up only the demon seeds 
of blasphemy and desperation. 

~ $d, Constant employment should 
be assigned to each prisoner, in order 
to wean him from his former habits, 
to aid in defraying the necessary ex- 
pences of his confinement, and to pro- 
vide a certain resource for him when 
he returns again to the bosom of so- 
ciety. —** The convicts ought always 
to be divided into two great classes, 
viz. those convicted of such crimes as 
had been formerly punished with 
death. Solitary confinement should he 
awarded as at least part of his impri 
sonment, and the nature of the offence 
for which he is committed ought to 
influence the judge as to the length 
of that confinement, It should never 
exceed half the time of his trprison- 
ment, nor be less than one third of 
Lrancourt on the criminal 
Laws and Prisons of other countries, 
222. 

4th, The cells for solitary confine- 
ment in most of the celeorated foreign 
prisons, especially those reared under 
the auspices of that ‘celebrated phi 
lanthfopist the “ immortal‘ Howard,” 


possible from 


of sickness is he allowed to walk in 


are 8 feet by 6, and 9.in height 5. they 
are always on the first. and second 
floor of the prison, vaulted and de. 
tached from the rest of the’ building. 
A stove is erected in the Corridors 
facing the cells. The convicts are 
shut in by two doors of iron, strongly 
grated, so that they receive the genial 
influence of the fire without the pos. 
sibility of converting it to a bad pur. 
pose. The cells are all lighted by 
the doors leading to the corridor, and 
more immediately by a window, » 
constructed that its rays are dissemi. 
nated over the whole of the cells ip 
whatever direction they may be pla. 
ced. Each apartment has the benefit 
of a water-closet, through which fresh 
water can be always led at the will 
of the prisoner. No precaution for 
cleanliness or health is forgotten: eve. 
ry part of the house is white-washed 
twice a year. ‘The prisoner sleeps on 
a mattrass, and is well provided with 
covering. Thus delivered over to 
solitude and the poignancy of reflec- 
tion, his awful situation immediately 
appears in its proper colours, The 
communion of a fellow-mortal is de- 
nied to him, save when the turnkey 
brings him once a-day his meagre 
soup, or homely pudding. No con- 
vict whatever is permitted either to 
read or write, till he has passed @ 
certain time in this seclusion, till his 
ferocious spirit has been humbled, 
and his reflection in some degree 
awakened. Then, and not till then, 
he is furnished with books, anothet 
mode of employment suited to the 
nature of his confinement. The com 
vict never quits his cell during the: 
term for which he is condemned to 
solitary confinement, and only in cases 


the corridor. This solitary confine: 
ment ought always to be administert' 
the moment the convict enters the 
prison ; as the severest, part of the 
sentence ought in justice to follow the 
commission of the crime. The 
jectors of foreign prisons place gi 
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confidence in the abstemious manner 
ja which the convicts are nourished ; 
regarding it as the surest means of 
his amendment, by effecting a change 
jn his temperament and ideas. This 
notion seems to have’ influenced the 
founders of religion to enjoin fasts 
and abstinence, as the power of those 
organs over the qualities of the mind 


; must be obvious to the slightest in- 
{ spection. Every person, on entering 
d the prison, receives a printed copy of 
? their rules and regulations, that he 
may not pretend ignorance. The la- 
, bour allotted to each prisoner is pro- 
r portioned to his strength and’ profi- 
i ciency in the employment. In the 
ch prisons there are looms, carpenters’ 
ches, and shops fitted up for shoe- 
o makers and tailors. Convicts that 
. cannot avail themselves of any of 
4 these, are employed in blocking out 
Y wood, preparing lead for pencils, 
th grinding plaster of Paris, combing 
8 wool, or beating hemp. ‘The bar- 
‘ gains for the manufactures of the pri- 
“4 soners are made between the jailor 

‘ and the merchants, in presence of the 
le convicts, on certain days set apart for 
4 this purpose. Out of his earnings the 
i convict pays a share for board, as a 
cif portion of the common expences of 
A the house. In several of these pri- 
is sons, persons have been known to earn 
rom fifteen- pence to one dollar per 
sit diem. If the convict has committed 
ey theft, the law compels him to reim- 
her burse the amount of the stolen goods, 
ne *xpences of trial, &c.; the overplus 
ee of his savings is then paid into the 
xn treasury, where it is left to accumulate 
Yo till the end of his confinement, and 
ases e looked upon as one of the noblest 
2h incentives to perseverance and indus- 
si tty.. In leaving the place, he has thus 
id 2 prospect of something comfortable, 
te stead of being turned out a prey to 
‘the Deggary and starvation, as is too 
the “quently the case in this country. 
pro ‘Ae jailors receive a sufficient salary, 
reat ‘vied from the county, and in no 
ane “se whatever are théy permitted to 
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levy contributions on misfortune and 
distress. ‘The smallness of ihe salaries 


of certain establishments in Europe, 


seems to authorise those who fill them 
in the exactions by which they in- 
crease their revehue ; and it is difficult 
for the supreme magistrate to make 
such rigid inquiries, when they know 
the sub-officer has not an emolument 
sufficient to provide the necessaries 
of life. The rapacious exactions to 
which I allude, are exercised by per- 
sons of the vilest condition in society, 
and are often levied as an indemnity 
for the contempt and hatred which 
these persons encounter. But here, 
no prisoner is ever put in irons; no 
blows, no ill language dare be given, 
in a situation whose ultimate end and 
aim is solely to reform and amend.— 
The rooms in which the prisoners 
sleep are on the first floor; each room 
contains ten or twelve bedsteads, fur- 
nished with matrasses, sheets, and a 
sufficiency of covering. Every pri- 
soner enjoys his own bed, and the 
rooms are well lighted and ventilated. 
The prisoners quit their chambers at 
day-break, and are not permitted to 
return till the hour of Iccking up.— 
When the weather is severe, they are 
allowed a little fire, and as the whole 
of the building is vaulted, they are 
in no danger of setting it on flames, 
through negligence or design. Every 
morning, before going to work, they 
are obliged to wash their hands and 
face ; they bathe twice a-montli in 
summer—a bath is constructed in an 
eligible situation, for that important 
purpose, and their linen is changed 
twice a-week. As nothing is more 
conducive to health and morals than 
temperance, exercise, and cleanliness, 
all heavy work is done in the courts, 
and light trades are followed in rooms 
on the same floors with their cham- 
bers, but in a distinct part of the 
building. They are not shut in 
while they work, but each 1s under 


the superintendance of his neighbour, — 


and there are seldom more than five 
or 
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or six in one of these communities. — 
The under jailors, of whom there are 
four to each prison, are obliged to be 
continually in the court, the corridors, 
&c., in order to check disturbances, 
and compose strife. Every part of 
this grand economy is cairied on with 
the #reatest unanimity and silence ; 
nQ jarring, singing, or discord, is ever 
heard within the walls; whether at 
work or meals, it is equally the same. 
Clean, wholesome food, is served up 
to them at a public table, but on no 
account whatever are they suffered 
to taste fermented liquors: water is 
their drink, and to this alone are they 
exclusively restricted during the pe- 
riod of their confinement. ‘The use 
of strong drink is deceitful and mo- 
mentary, and counteracts in a great 
measure that system of moderation 
and temperance, the characteristics 
of reformed and judicious habits.— 
Such are a few of the outlines of this 
grand philanthropic scheme, adopted 
with such universal success in various 
parts of the world, but especially in 
the state of Pensylvania, in America; 
as we learn from the travels of that 
celebrated French philosopher, Ro- 
chefoucault, in that country. ‘here, 
every thing is carried to the utmost 
possible perfection, under the autho- 
rity and government of that venerable, 
and it I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, exalted race of mortals, the 

uakers. One of their noblest estab- 
lishments was planned and carried 
on by them, and to them alone are 
they indebted for much of the splen- 
dor and urbanity of modern Pensy]l- 
vyania, These hints, will, we fondly 
hope, not be altogether lost on our 
supreme Councils. ‘The state of our 
prisons has been hitherto disgraceful ; 
let them set an example in their new 
ones worthy of applause. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


,, Castle-Strect, 7. | 
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Narrative of the Desteuciton' of the 
Ship Perseverance the 
Supercurgo. OF M1633 digi 

shjp Perseverance, belonging 

to Messrs. Lumberman and \) es, 
termann, at Batavia, lett. Clima the 

LOth ot May. tor, Batavia, when, on 

the 22d of June, lying at anchor about 

% or iO mics to the southward of 

Ragged Point, on the coast of Borneo, 

in the Straits of Macassar, at about 

half past ten o’clock. M. the ship's 
crew, consisting paitly of Javanese, 
and partly Malays, mutimied, and 
murdered the chief officer, who was 
then on deck, On hearing his cries, 
the captain and myseit Logether came 
out from our cabin; the captain call 
ed out to the crew, and asked what 
was the matler ? when one of them an. 
swered, * nothing, only that he him. 
self was now the captain of the ship, 
intending ta murder every one of us,” 
The captain hereupon told him, that 
if they did not give up their design, 
le would blow up the ship, and them 
together with it; whereupon they 
said, that it was well, Meanwhile, the 
captain, the second officer, and my- 
self, returned into the cabin, whiere 
we got up a barrel of gunpowder, 
loaded all the muskets and pistols we 
had, and in this situation we were 
waiting for them, in case of their 
coming down. In about an hour, they 
threw down every thing that. was 
loose on deck, broke the Janthora 
which was in the cabin; we also 
heard them work with one of the 
guns, being loaded with double shot, 
which, after having got up the hate, 
they tried to point it down, but un- 
derstood they were, unable to. 
it low enough for the purpase of thet 
intention, The captain told them) 
that in case of their coming downy be 
would blow. up the quarter-decky 
which the greatest, part of the crew 
were standing, because. he saw nope 
sibility. of saving the) ships or to 
fend our lives any longer. We then 
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brought one, barrel of gunpowder into 
the, farepart. before the cabin, and 
Jaid & train to it from the cabin; I 
placed myself in one of the stern 
windows, with a couple of loaded pis- 
tols; so did the captain and the se- 
cond officer *» On a sudden the mu- 
titeers catne down, upon which | fired 
off one pistol. The train caught; a 
jorrible explosion followed ; and in 
an instant I found myself, almost 
without sense, in the water, near the 
pieces of plank, &c. I got hold of a 
large log of Wood, which appeared to 
be the boom, a-stern of the main bra.- 
ces, The whole after part of the 
ship being on fire, I got alongside the 
ship, and Came over by the gangway, 
where I saw the most shocking sight 
man ever beheld—the greatest part 
of the crew lying within the flames, 
some without arms, and others with- 
out legs, ctying very loud. One of 
them lying close to the gangway, got 
hold of my leg on coming over, call- 
ing:out to another, who, with about 
eivlit or ten men, was endeavouring 
to get the long-boat over the ship’s 
side, which they effected ; after which, 
saw one coming up to me with a 
criss in his hand, and leaping upon 
the forecastle, intended to jump over- 
board; but when he saw me on the 
bowsprit, he went back, and called 
out'to me to leave the ship, and fol- 
low him into the long-boat, which I 
refused. On the bowsprit with me 
was sitting the Chinese passenger, 
Bley, who would not leave me; we 
inthe meantime saw the remainder 
ofthe crew leave the ship with the 
boat; others of them being wounded, 
flung'themselves overboard when the 
ite came to them. At about 
one o'clock flames came up from 
all'the hatches, and the ship went 
own, When I came up the second 
time, got! hold: of the fore-yard, 
Which was justiabove water. There 
(found the above-mentioned Chinese 
again; who assisted’ me in getting over 
: yard, and one Javanese, .who was 


wounded severely in his foot.—The 
ship was now standing on the ground, 


being low water, only eight fathoms 


where she was lying: the main-top 
and mizen-top was entirely on firé, as 
she was lying wind-tight, it blowing 
avery fresh southerly wind. I had 
hopes to save the fore-top as our only 
resource. I went aloft, and got out 
the top-gallant studding sail hallyards, 
which I fastened to my waist, letting 
it down to the Chinese in the top, 
which he continued to make wet, and 
I to haul up, in order to quench the 
fire; yet I was obliged successively 


to retire down below, until the fire 


had got down as far as about a fathom 
above thecap. At day-break I could 
see none of the boats from the fore- 
top sail yard. The above-mentioned 
Javanese told me that he intended to 
swim ashore, leaving us on one of 
the studding sail booms. The third 
day after, several dead bodies came 
floating up ; fifth day, which was the 
27th, about 11 o’clock, we saw, to 
our great joy, three prows coming 
out, and afterwards a great number of 
them ; one of which took us on board, 
and brought us to Passir, where we ar- 
rived about seven o’clock p.m. I was, 
the fourth day after, carried to the 
Rajah of that country, where I found 
the Seacunny, Leonard Rogerward, 
the Carpenter Francisco, and six Ja- 
vanese, among whom was one of the 
rincipal mutineers, (being a Jara- 
moddie on board.) As IT understood, 
he had related there, that the ship 
had caught fire, without knowing 
how; when in their presence, I was 
questioned about it, I said the same, 
because I was apprehensive my life 
would be in danger, the Javanese be- 
ing very well with the natives on 
shore ; but afterwards I told the Ra- 
jah the real circumstance, and re- 
quested him to secure the Javanese, 
which he told me he could not do. In 
the meantime, I brought it so far, 
that on the 7th July, I was informed 
by the captain of the Bugees at Pas- 
Sit, 
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sir, that’ should be sent to Macassar 
by order of the Rajah, with a prow 
belonging'to a Hadjer, which was to 
sail on thé 22d of the same month. 
When I left Passir, I took with me 
the before-mentioned Seacunny, the 
carpenter, and the Chinese, and arri- 
ved on the 14th of August at Macas- 
sar. Six or eight days before I left 
Passir, three of the mentioned Java- 
nese had run away in a prow, without 
knowing whither they went; one 
died since of his wounds; and two still 
remained on shore on my departure. 
I requested the Rajah to take care of 
them, and, if possible, try to get the 
other three. back again, who, I be- 
lieve, had gone no further than Coo- 
tee. 


HIGHLAND ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


Seventh Report of the Commissioners 
appointed for the purposes of an act, 
passed tn the forty-third year of his 
present Majesty, intituled, “ An act 
Jor granting to his Majesty the sum 
of £.20,000, to be essued and appli- 
ed iewards making roads and buald- 
ing bridges in the Highlands of 
Scotland ; and for enabling the pro- 
prietors of land in Scotland to charge 

thew estates with a portion of the 
expence of making and Keeping tn 
repair, roads and bridges in the 
flighlands of Scotland.” 

(Concluded from page 664. ) 


AIN Roav.—The Tain Road ex- 
tends from the burghof Tain west- 
-ward to Ardgay, near Bonar bridge, 
excepting a short interval of road in- 
cluded in the Fearn contract. The 
state of ihe Tain road is in every re- 
spect a contrast to the read last de- 
scribed, the work having been com- 
-menced by Messrs Gilchrist and Pea- 
cock, in the summer of 1813, and the 
whole being already open tg the pub- 
indeed we have reason to believe, 


Highland Roads and Bridges. 


that it will be finally inspected imme, 
diately, and taken off the hands ¢f 
the contractors. This is not the frst 
time of our having occasion to learn 
how much more important is the per. 
sonal character of a contractor than 
any cheapness of a proposal ;'and this 
forms a considerable difficulty in oy 
transactions, the seeming interest of 
the public and of the contributors be. 
ing in such cases opposite to what f. 
nally may appear to. have been their 
real interest to pursue. 

Creech road—On the: Ross-shire 
side of the Dornoch frith, the road 
connecting the Bonar bridge with the 
Tain road turns off at Ardgay ; it is 
scarcely a mile in extent, and may 


be deemed a road of approach to the { 
bridge ; but on the Sutherland side of ] 
the the road to Creech is mare 
considerable, and connects the bridge { 
with the Skibo road, which stops short ] 
at Creech, where a ferry (afterwards ( 
superseded by the Bonar bridge) was tr 
then m contemplation. The Creech 
road, having been undertaken by b 
Messrs Simpson and Cargill, was f- 
nished within the time allowed, and ¢ 
in a manner superior to what was re- € 
quired by the specifications of the N 
contract, as has been their constant tl 
practice, Ww 
Skibo road.—The Skibo road ex- r 
tends from Creech to Golspie, and is vi 
intersected by the Little Ferry ; it was Co 
finished in the year 1811, and has not te 
been much injured by the want of re- at 
pair, which, however, will now be ap- ro 
plied to it without delay. Cr 
Fleet roads and mound.—In our pe 
last report to parliament we explained sta 


at some length an arrangement which 
had been made for avoiding the Lit 
tle Ferry, by a large deviation from 
the line of the Skibo road, Taree 
miles and a half of new road are ne 
cessary for this purpose on each side 
of the Strath Fleet, and this has bee 
completed in the Jast two seasons— 
Access is thus obtained to the mor 


difficult operation about to be under 
taker 
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taken in) cpnstructing a: mound and 
bridge-across the estuary.‘ The mound 
will be nearly one thousand. yards in 
length, comprising a bridge of five 
arches, fitted with valve sluices, by 
means of which a space of about four 
hundred, acres, at present mundated 
by the tide, as well as occasionally by 
land floods, will be effectually drained. 
The contractors are not without hope 
of finishing the whole.m. the present 
season; and although we hardly think 
such dispatch practicable, we are well 
assured that every prudent degree of 
exertion will be made, Earl Gower 
himself having lent his name to the 
contract. It is observable, that by 
means of this mound, a communica- 
tion will be. perfected to the remotest 
part of Scotland, without the necessity 
of submitting te the inconvenience 
of a single ferry: those of Dunkeld, 
Beauly, Conan, and the Mickle Ferry 
of the Dornoch Frith, having been al- 
ready superseded by means of the aid 
afforded under the Highland road and 
bridge act. 

Dunrobin road.—The road from 
Golspie, passing near Dunrobin castle, 
extends to the northern limit of the 
Sutherland coast, and was finished in 
the year 1811. Considerable repairs, 
which had become necessary on this 
toad, would have been completed pre- 
vious to the last winter, had not the 
contractor been negligent and inat- 
tentive to his engagement : he is now 
atwork, Taken conjunctly, the Dun- 
robin road, the Skibo road, and the 
Creech road, will require about £.12 
per mile to place them in a proper 
state of repair, . 

Longue road.—From Bonar bridge 
an extensive road will pass northward 
to Fongue on the north coast. It has 
been determined that a breadth of 12 
feet will be sufficient for this road, ex- 
cept for a short space at iis south end, 
Where it serves as a commencement to 
the intended Assyrit road, and will be 

‘of the usual-breadth of 15 feet. We 


Mave. the satisfaction. to announce, 


that Messrs Gilchrist, andi Peacock, 
whom we had occasion to speak yas 
contractors for the Tain jroad, have 
now become contractors for the Longue 
road, and have engaged to commence 
work at both ends, in confidence of 
which we have appointed two road 
inspectors. We have reason therefore 
to expect that this read, so important 
to Sutherland, will be finished at the 
close of the year 1818, the time sti- 
pulated by the contract. 

Assynt road.—F our miles above Bo- 
nar bridge, a branch from the Tongue 
road will be made westward, towards 
Assynt in Sutherland ; but we are not 


‘able to state particulars as to the pre- 


cise line which will be adopted, chief- 
ly, because the greater part of it be- 
ing of use to the counties of Ross and 
Sutherland, must become a matter of 
negotiation and arrangement beiween 
them. By inspection of the map, it 
will be seen that access to Ullapool 
may be obtained in this manner, the 
former road from Dingwall. to that 


place having fallen to decay. 


Brora road.— Another roadé has 
been surveyed in Sutherland, extend- 
ing from Brora on the east coast, to 
Farr on the north coast; but the line 
may be liable to alteration, or a branch 
from it may be made for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants of Hol- 
lowdale, nearer the border of Caith- 
ness, 

Dunbeath roads.—The Dunbeath 
road is a continuation of the Sather- 
land coast road, and extends to the 
burgh of Wick. ‘he southern »art 
of it was reported by the county com- 
mittee to be complete in July 1313, 
and some small repair has lately been 
applied to this portion ef the rorad.— 
The northern part of the road is not 
yei finished, and Leask, the contractor, 
has deserted the work, much indebted 
(we are sorry to say) to the country 
workmen employed by hm. We 
have been sufficiently on our guard 
agatast his soliciations for advance of 
money, sothat his cautioners will not 
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lose materially by finishing the road, 
which will be completed by them, or 
for them, before the close of the pre- 
sent year. 
Thurso road—No contractor fo 
the road between Wick and Thurso 
has yet been found, although public 
advertisements have been frequent 
since the date of our last report to 
parliament ; so that the heritors of the 
county of Caithness have at last de- 
termined to undertake it themselves, 
by means of a special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. | 
Huna road.—Of the other propo- 
sed Caithness roads, that between. 
Thurso and Huna will probably be 
made, Mr Traill having shewn a dis- 
position to effect this improvement. 


BRIDGES. 


In our statement last year, prelimt- 
nary to the then intended road repair 
act, we had occasion to observe, that 
any such “ Act for maintaining roads 
and bridges in repair chiefly at the 
expence of the counties, could not 
equitably be made to extend to large 
bridges, such as those at Dunkeld, at 
Conan, at Bonar, and others built un- 
der the regulations of the Highland 
road and bridge act ; especially as the 
repair of a bridge, under the easual- 
ties incident to a mountainous coun- 
try, sometimes differs little in expence 
from rebuilding it; bridges, therefore, 
not included im a road contract as 
part of such road, should not be pla- 
ced under the operation of the propo- 
sed act, except for small repairs, to a 
very limited amount:”? and in con- 
formity to this recommendation, the 
expence of the repair of any such 
bridge, is limited to £.20 a year. 

Dunkeld bridge—The bridge-at 
Dunkeld was too great a work to be 
built without the assistance of a toll, 
which provided for part of the ex- 
pence, and of course forms a fund for 
its repair: the difficulty of obtaining 
a clear title to a house which has been 
removed in order to make a conve- 
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nient access to the bridge, has hitherto 
prevented us from closing our Dyn, 
keld bridge account, 


Conan bridge.—The bridge over 
the river Conan, in Ross-shire, super. 
seded the Scuddel-ferry, which was 
felt as a serious inconvenience on the 
great northern road. The gravelling 
of the road-way over this bridge has 
lately been finished, according to an 
agreement made for that purpose. 

Wick bridge—T he bridge over the 
river Wick, at the burgh of that name 
in Caithness, stands firm; but the 
joints of the masonry will require 
pointing in the course of the present 
summer : Mr Burn undertook to gra- 
vel the road-way before the winter, 

Ballater bridge. —The utility of the 
bridge over the river Dee at Balla. 
ter, is highly spoken of ; and the roads 
of approach mentioned in our last re- 
port have been completed. We were 
sorry that the application for these did 
not extend to the bridge over the ri- 
ver Garden at their northern extre- 
mity ; and it now appears, upon sur- 
vey and estimate, that the expence of 
it will be much greater than was ex- 
pected 5 but we have reason to believe 
that a moiety of the estimated expense 
will finally be raised, and the bridge 
built. 

Potarch bridge.—Another bridge 
over the Dee at Potarch (about 20 
miles below Ballater bridge) has beea 
to us a cause of much anxiety, and to 
Mr Minto, the contractor, of much in- 
convenience and loss. In our last re 
port, we detailed the circumstances of 
its being destroyed, at a time when the 
state of the arches was such as to have 
ensured its safety in the course of @ 
few days. We have learned with satis: 
faction, that Mr Minto has since 0b- 
tained a judicial decision in. his {a 
vour, whereby he will be partly 1¢ 
compensed at the expence of those by 
whose inattention he was injured ; and 
With a view to the future protection 

‘of bridges from similar accidents, ¥° 
thought it our duty to aa 
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arliament a law which was passed in 
the liability of 
those who float timber is more pre- 
cisely established and extended, so 
that‘the procurator fiscal of any coun- 
ty may ste for and recover damages 
in the case of all bridges in Scotland, 
hereafter destroyed or injured by that 

tice. The Potarch bridge was 
rebuilt (as we anticipated) within the 
year 1813, and a coating of gravel 
has lately been laid upon its road- 
way and immediate approaches. The 
joints of the masonry had previously 
been pointed and secured. 

Alford bridge-—The bridge over 
the river Don, at Alford, is situated 
about 12 miles northward of the last- 
mentioned bridge ; and we have not 


abandoned the hope of establishing a 
$ road between them. ‘This bridge has 
. not been neglected, Mr Farquharson, 
e of Haughton, having caused the joints 
d of the masonry to be pointed last 
i- summer 5 and we have directed the 
road-way to be newly gravelled. 
Lovat bridge.—The Lovat bridge 
of over the river Beauley was completed 
X- in October 1814, as stipulated in the 
ve contract. ‘The funds for building this 
se bridge were provided by the liberality 
ge of Fraser of Lovat, who, on this oc- 
; casion, (as on many others which have 
ge fallen under our notice, ) has conferred 
90, alasting benefit on the county of In- 
een vethess and the northern Highlands. 
to Amoderate toll for keeping this bridge 
in- in repair has been established by act 
rt 9 of parliament; and its stability. has 
sol J® been proved, by the unusual floods of 
the the last winter ; the access to it we 
ave have had occasion to mention under 
of @ the title of “the Beauley road.” The 
ais: health of Mr Burn prevented his 
ob: J Personal attention during part of the 
5 fa lime ; and it has been fortunate for 
y ter m that his absence was supplied by 
se by HE Wable mason, who was employed as 
and our inspector, to superintend the pro- 
WE a? bridgée—We spoke of this 
in report, as an object 
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deserving perticular notice, and we 
have only to relate a severe trial of its 
stability, which has since occtrred.— 
The long continuance of snowy and 
frosty weather, in the winter of 1813- 
14, produced a great accumulation of 
ice in the rivers above the bridge ; 


and a large number of fir logs which. 


had been rolled into the river Carron, 
in readiness to be floated by the first 
flood, came down altogether, fixed ir- 
regularly in a mass of ice, which was 
thus converted into a formidable in- 
strument of destruction. ‘Those logs, 
which were in an upright position, 
struck the iron arch with such vio- 
lence, that the crash of the timber 
was heard at considerable distance ; 
but the bridge stood firm, without 
suffering either crack or flaw from 
this violent collision, So favourable 
a result was the more satisfactory to 
us, because another iron bridge, on the 
model of this at Bonar, had already 
been commenced at Craigellachie, on 
the river Spey. 

Cragellachie bridge.-—The situa- 
tion of this bridge is chosen where 
the channel of the river Spey is sud- 
denly narrowed by the projection of 
a rocky mountain. At this place is 
established an iron arch of 150 feet 
span, similar to that at Bonar, the 
structure of which is particularly de- 
scribed and illustrated in our fast re- 
port. The arch rests against the 
rock on one side: on the other it is 
supported by a stone abutment of suf- 
ficient solidity, beyond which is a 
causeway, including a bridge of three 
fifteen feet stone arches, for diminish- 
ing the main stream in case of river 
floods, (or speats,) to which the Spey 
is remarkably liable. ‘The progress 
of the work, we are happy to say, 
was highly satisfactory to all parties ; 
but as we have before had occasion to 
notice the manner in which Mr Simp- 
son and his partners exceed whatever 
they engage to perform, we shall 
mention briefly, that the contract, 
according to which the bridge was “ 
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be ‘finished’ 1st October 1815, having 
been sctiled in the begiunitg the 
year 1814, the cast-iron was immeé- 
diately bespoke, and it attived on’ the 
coast of the Murray Frith in July, by 
which time the masonry and cénter- 
ing was fit to receive it, and carriages 
had been engaged for its conveyance 
to Craigellachie. ‘The months of Au- 
gust and September sufficed for fit- 
ting and fixing the iron-work ; and 
the bridge was opened to the public 
in the beginning of November 1814, 
the rock-blasting, which was neces- 
sary for widening the road on the side 
of Craigellachie, having hindered any 
passage during the month of October. 
The bridge at Craigellachie now bids 
fair to become the great centre oi in- 
tercourse in that part of the country. 
It is not destitute of roads of ap- 
proach, (included in the same con- 
tract,) so as to render it accessible 
from the roads or iracks already in 
existence’; but the contributors to 
the bridge foresee so much benefit 
from its more extensive use, that they 
have solicited us to assist them in 
making about seven miles of roads in 
three various directions, and we have 
thought it our duty to encourage them 
in their endeavour to raise a sufficient 
sum for that purpose. 


MONEY TRANSACTIONS—ROADS AND 
BRIDGES. 


A continuation of the account of 
public money received and disbursed 
by us to the end of 1814, is inserted 
in the appendix; by which it appears, 
that we have received of public mo- 
ney and interest arising thereupon, 
£154,000; of this £4800 have been 
expended on surveys and estimates— 
£119,000 towards making roads and 
building bridges—and on manage- 
ment, including the heavy but neces- 
Sary expence of maintaining inspec- 
tors to watch the progress of the se- 
‘veral contractors, £31,000—for ex- 
‘planation of this head of our expen- 
diture, we refer to our fifth report, 
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the tora? slim of £155,000"has 
expended” in the execution’ of ‘the 
Highland ‘road arid bridge act, leay. 
ing us indebted to the Bank of Scot. 
land and to our engineer, AGE t Telford, 
at the end of the year 1814; since 
which, however, we have received 
£20,000 from the Exchequer, being 
the parliamentary grant of 1814; 
and we have transmitted to the tea. 
sury an estimate to the same amount, 
to be laid before parliament, for the 
present year. Of money arising from 
another source :—-that which has been 
paid into the Bank of Scotland (and 
otherwise) by the Highlaind contribu. 
tors towards roads and bridges, our ac- 
counis shew that £127,000 heave been 
expended, and that above £52,000 
now remain there ; and in wid of such 
of the contributors as have been per- 
mitted to give heritable security for 
their respective contributions, we 
have advanced (for finished works) 
nearly £9000. All these particu- 
lars, both of expenditure and funds 
remaining, are shewn in an account 
constructed for that purpose, and 
which seems to leave no question re- 
lative to our money transactions un- 
answered. No accounts and vouch- 
ers of ours have been examined and 
passed at the treasury since the date 
of our last report. This delay does 
not appear to be grounded on any ob- 
jection or difficulty arising in the at- 
counts, but is stated to have been ot- 
casioned by the illness of the princl- 
pal of that department in the trea 
sury, to which the examination of the 
accounts Is allotted. 


HARBOURS. | 


At the time of making out Iast tt 
port, we had just received a pit 
money on the harbour account, whit 
we proceeded without delay to ap 
propriate to the several claimants, fn 
the manner which appeared to | 
most serviceable to the public. hal 
memoris 
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ip Alexander Mackenzie represent- 
ed the benefit which would result 
rom frosting a small pier for the 
protection 0 boats at the ancient 
fishery station of Avech, near For- 
trose ; and the estimate, amounting 
to less than £.1000, a moiety thereof 
was granted to him, provided he 
would undertake to construct the 
work himself, and finish it to our sa- 
tisfaction... He has lately applied for 
final inspection and payment. 

Fortrose harbour.—Nearly oppo- 
site to Fort George is situate the 
burgh of Fortrose, the inhabitants 
whereof addressed to us a mernorial, 
setting forth the advantages which 
might be expected to result from a 
pier, whereby the importation of coals 
and lime, and the exportation of grain 
and other produce, might be facilita- 


ted. Iv compliance with this memo- 


tial, we directed a plan to be prepa- 
red, and offered to defray half the es- 
timated expence of a sheltered land- 
ing-place, formed by a substantial 
pier, 170 feet long, with a return pier 
of 60 feetdong. The expence will 
be nearly £. 3,500 ; and the contribu- 
tors themselves have engaged to com- 
plete the work in November next. 
Portmaholmach harbour.—The joint 
memorial of Mr Macleod of Cadboll 
and of Mr Macleod of Geanies, repre- 
senting that a considerable improve- 
ment was practicable at Portmahol- 
mach, the southern head-land of the 
Dornoch Firth, had been favourably 
tecetved in the year 1811, and a plan 
Was subsequently prepared. We were 
afterwards enabled to offer a moiety 
of the estimated expence to the me- 
morialists, who accepted it, and the 
Work was placed under the care of 
Mr. Burn, ‘the masonry contractor 
several of our bridges, and for the 
irkwall pier.—-The flatness of the 
More renders it necessary to have 
‘considerable length of pier, and it 
Was originally * intended to stretch 
fom the shore 270 fect ; but expe- 
epee shewed, that the person em- 
Tey 


‘ 
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ployed to take dimensions and depths 
preparatory to the plan and estimate,. 
had performed his duty very imper- 
fectly ; so that 80 feet additional in 
extent is necessary, in order to reach 
a sufficient depth of water. The 
pier, therefore, will extend 350 feet 
from the shore, and the return pier 
of 70 feet, will form a commodious 
landing-place, and even a shelter for 
vessels of considerable tonnage. The 
expence will not exceed £.3000.— 
The Marquis of Stafford has contri- 
buted £.200 towards this improve- 
ment. 

Banff harbour. —The inhabitants 
of the town of Banff having renewed 
their instances, we were under the 
necessity of informing them of our 
inability to assist them with ready 
money to the extent of half the esti- 
mated expence of improving their 
harbour. But so desirous were they 
of proceeding without delay, that 
they offered to accept an assignment 
of £.7000 upon the Leith harbour 
debt in lieu of money. We readily 
accepted this proposal, by which part 
of the dormant funds intended for the 
improvement of harbours in Scotland 
may be advantageously applied, with- 
out waiting for actual payment of the 
Leith harbour debt, of which the in- 
terest is regularly paid. 

Maeduff harbour—The Earl of 
Fife, and the inhabitants of the town 
of Macduff, emulating the proposal 
of Banff, have offered to. accept 
£. 3500 in like manner, and we have 
acceded thereto.—The harbours of 
Banff and of Macduff are situate on 
opposite sides of a small bay, and 
when both are improved as now pro- 
posed, will insure shelter in every. di- 
rection of the wind, ey 

Tobermory harbouri—We recei- 
ved a memorial in March 1812, from 
the British Fishery Society, proposing 
an improvement of their. fishing sta- 
tion at Tobermory in the Sound.of 
Mull, and we directed,.a, survey, and 
estimate to be prepared agcordingly. 
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The pier wilbsextend, three hundred). 
feet: 4nto the »bayy!and mound.of.. 
rubble stone:is also; necessary. to 
vert a:stream, which might otherwise, 
deposit mutd:or gravel swithin the pier, 
head, Lhe British: Fishery, Society . 
having approved ‘af. this. plan, and. 
paid a\ moiety of the estimated ex- 
pence into. the, Bank of Scotland, a 
contract was prepared, limiting the. 
completion of the work to October 


1815; but Mr Simpson, with his 


partner Wilson, having undertaken 
it, the whole was finished in a master- 
ly manner in November last, as we 
had indeed expected from Mr Simp- 
son’s constant .practice in all former 
contracts undertaken by him. The 
expence will not amount to three 
thousand pounds, 

- We have nothing new to state con- 
cerning the harbours mentioned in 
our former reports ; namely, those of 
Burghhead, Frazerburgh, Peterhead, 
Kirk wall, and Tarbet; all of which, 
we have reason to beliowes continue to 
enjoy the benefit of those improve- 
ments in which they have been. so 
materially assisted by the funds pla- 
ced at our disposal. 

We have offered to co-operate in 
making a pier at Nairn, and we must 
soon require the memorialists to pro- 
ceed, or to relinquish their intentions 
in favour of other improvements ; a- 
mong which a short canal connecting 
the burgh of Dingwall with the sea, 
has been proposed to us, and appears 
to be highly worthy of attention. 

» We have inserted in the appendix 
an account of our expenditure on har- 
bours; our income for such purposes 
will be: increased after the Ist August 
18155 when an annuity of £.800 per 
annum, given to the Highland Society 


me ten pata will revert to us. 


Ar. Colquhoun, 

Ghasy Abbot..... J. H..Browne. 
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oof thes pricks of 
agricultural produce, and.of 
perty in constitutes afeature, 
of the times, deeply, interesting to the 
whole community, and meriting the 
most serious. attention. and examina. 
tion. Fluctuations . of pri perty 
concerns of the fire-side.an the fami 
ly circle; they haunt.a,man on, his, 
pillow——-they. cloud. his. 
with dark forebodings—and tae) are 
a source of corroding cares to, all those 
whose exemplary industry; and virlyp 
merited the reward of undistusbel. 
ease and affluence. 

Land, which. was, 
years. ago at £.100 an acre, aye not 
lately fetched. and. thet at 
scarcely £.20, or any. price; Honses 
which used to let readil tf, 100, 
stand empty at, £.80 and Con- 
sols, which were at 72, and ought to. 
been at 90, have fallen, to.56, 
and are, daily sinking, in »spite.of 
thousand manceuvres practised to kee 
them up. He who, two years ago, 
considered himself worth. £.20,000, 
thus finds his property reduced, to 15 or 
£.12,000 ; bn he who had an income 
of £. 1000.a year, finds it depreciated, 
by causes which he-has been unable to 
controul, to £.750, £. 600, or £.500, 
All classes, at the same time, haye en 
gagements, measured by old prices 
and are entangled more or less, by lea: 
ses and time-bargains, which they art 
bound in honour and in law to respesti 
and taxes, tithes, and poor-rates,T& 
main fixed demands, equal to one- -thisd 
of former incomes, and to two-thirds 
of present incomes... 

‘The progressive, increase of effec 
from the constant operation of iL 
forces, is not confined to falling be 
dies.. It applies, to. moral agency» 
well.as, physical; and constantly 
hibits its peculiar, 


ordinary concerns, of li ife and nef 
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thessise than the single force 
of the cause ; and if, .fram‘any, other 
cause, they fall in price, the fall is ac- 


ctleratedl: by law’ similar to’ that 


all’ decelerated forces, and is ultimate- 


pr duced the original! imtpulse. 
This being premised as a principle 
applicable to” all’ discussions of this 
kind, I ‘shall: be able to throw light 
oit Ph actual cause of the present dif. 
ficulties, by reminding my readers of 


fhian the single cause which 


two axioms in political economy, viz. 


“That'the price of every commo- 
dity is in the inverse proportion of the 
supply, and the direct proportion of 
thedemand; and, 

2. That nominal prices are govern- 
ed by the relative quantity of the cir- 
ing medium at different periods. 

“What then are the facts in regard to 
thé‘actual state of England ; and how 

prei eding axioms apply tothem? 

“Te will felt by all, that during 
the last’ thifty years, such great im- 
provements have been made in the 
practice'6f ‘agriculture, that the pro- 
ducé of ‘all’ ldnd has been increased 
atleast one-half ; that several millions 
of acre's of poor land have been brought 
into active cultivation, and have added 
yond fourth to the produce ; and 
tat several other millions of acres 
Enclosed by means of hun- 

tds of Enclosure Bills, and been 
thé valuable means of adding another 
fourth “Consequently, the agricul- 
tral produce alone of the whole king- 
dotn'has been at least dowbled within 
the last thirty years, | 

. In the mean time, the consumers, at 
least, as far as regards this argument, 
remain the same, or nearly so. They 
may, have increased from 10 to 11, 
t Hom 11 millions; but it is 
certaitt, ‘that ‘fhe’ produce has been 
Mide'to increase in much higher a 
ratio, Watrant our considering 
as “Yowbléd, «while the other 


peace, when the relations of property» 
ceased to be disturbed by any arbitra-~ 
ry measures of ‘public policy,that an. 
agricultural produce of dowble its an- 
cient quantity should, from the same 
consumers, and in the swme markets, 
Would 


ptoduce but half its price? 
it not be more wonderful if it were 
not so? 
quence of rendering the supply great- 
er than the demand? Is it not the 


happy and prosperous state which was 


promised by our Youngs, our Sin- 
clairs, our Murshails, our Lawrences, 


our Middletons, our Bedfords, our 
Bakewells, and our Cokes, and which 
was fondly and anxiously anticipated 


by our ablest statesmen and patriots ? 


Was not plenty promised as the re- 
sult of these exertions 3; and what is 


plenty, but a supply at a cheap. rate? 


— The reduced ‘price of agricultural 
produce is therefore a consequence of 
plenty, of improved and enlarged cul- 


tivation, and of a supply in our mar- 


kets, somewhat greater than the de-» 


mand. 
The inconveniences of these redu- 
ced prices have arisen from the want 


of foresight, in regard to the necessary 


effects of augmented produce, While 
only a small number of farmers prac- 
tised the ‘improved system, they par- 


took exclusively of increased returns, 
and every augmentation of their pro- 
duce was an augmentation of their 
profits; but, as soon as improvements 
and augmentation became gvvera/, and 


the increase acquired an accelerated 
ratio, plenty led, of necessity, to cor- 
responding cheapness; and it is at 
length found, as long since it ought 
to have been, that the increased pro- 
duce of the soil is merely an advantage 
to the public. 

What, however, has been the false 
reasoning of cultivators and proprie- 
tors? They idly concluded, that, be- 
cause in the early stages of improve- 
ment the advantages were individual 


and exclusive, they would continueso, 
when 
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any. cause, they xise,im price,) the country returfifig to a state of 


Is it nota regular conse- 
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56 
improveiiénts *miplit’ become 
'Betieral,, ‘anid’ when “supply, in conse- 
queicé, would’ ékceed the ‘deniand ! 
“The ‘simplest’ principle of ‘political 
écondmy ‘was thus overlooked and 
the arbitrary circumstances of the 
country, during’ ‘the war, unhappily 
justified thé notion, that, because the 
produce of the Jand was doubled in 
quantity, its’ monied worth and its 
monied rental were therefore doubled. 
It was forgotten, that the consumers 
‘were the same, the markets the same, 
and the circulating medium, as to this 
object, the same; and consequently 
that the gross money-retigns from 
agricultural produce, and from rents 
of land, must be nearly the same, 
however the quantity of produce might 
be increased! 

Nor is the question between the far- 
mer and his landlord, and the tax and 
tithe collectors, a simple one of mere 
produce. If he carries more to mar- 
Ket from the same land, he is obliged 
to employ more labour and greater 
capital, These may not be in full 
proportion to the increase of produce, 
but the difference constitutes the ad- 
vantage of the public. They will 

prevent the farmer, who creates a dou- 
ble produce, from selling at the exact 
half of old prices; but tle difference 
between that half, and the price at 
which he is enabled to sell, is a con- 
sideration between him and the pub- 
lic, and not between him, his Jand- 
lord, and the tax and tithe collectors. 
“The supply in the market will pre- 
vent the farmer from making an un- 
due advantage; and the extent to 
which he may employ labour and ca- 
pital from harvest to harvest, must de- 
pend on his returns; but the whole 
question is no affair of landlords, or 
tax-gatherers, If the land produces 
‘abundantly, and provisions become 
‘cheap, the landlord and the state par- 
“take ‘of the benefits and)’ at equal 
‘Yents, the one ca live proportionably 
and; ‘ae éqital assessinents, ‘the 
government’can enjoy greater power, 
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Capidity® ane’ coal d 
Obecause «the: darmer 


Bat +e whichi nothing 


more matkew: as an. eflect 
“Of ‘incréased Yabour and capital, that 
therefore the laadlord the state 
have’ higher ‘monied ‘clatms on bin; 
and the injustice of «the :assumption 
was proved,'as soon as increase in 
the markets carried thesupply beyond 
the demand, and brought. down ithe 
prices to their just and natura) level. 

The benefit is, of course, that of 
the public at large. « Dhere are more 
provisions, and they become, in con. 
sequence, cheaper, or more plentiful, 
Such a prosperous state warranted, 
however, none of the golden dreams 
of Jand-owners, and land-holders.— 
There is nothing in it to warrant apy 


increase of rentals beyond what they ‘ 
were in 1780, when the system of 
agricultural improvement began. If 
land now produces more than at that r 
date, it is necessary that the consu- p 
ming population should equally have st 
increased, to give the farmer an 10- wo 
creased advantage on the same quai- di 
tity of land; but no sensible increase da 
of population has taken place, so2sto 
Warrant an increase of soctal power! 
the farmer from an increase of hi HB ‘de 
produce. ‘The rise of rents was wal BR ith 
ranted, for a season, on a few impto- HR wh 
ved farms, because an increase of be) 
duce on them did not sensibly affect the 


the supply at market; but nothing 
could be more fallacious, than for the 
landed interest at large to) suppose 
that they were thereby warranted 1 
raising the rents of all lands, and far- 
cing all land into improved cullivé 
tion, as a'means of increasing 
because the general augmentation 
feated in that sense its: own purpos, 
by rendering the supply greatet that 
High rents and high prices of ia 
are therefore incompatible wath 
tem of general and 
ment, and cannot be’sustainedy 
large portions: of land-are 
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Causes of our Domestic Embarrassments, Se. 
towed tto:lit, uncultivated, or improve- 


ovpient retrogrades, giving a monopoly 
wywictrtain favoured lands, so thatthe 
vosipply of market, may.again become 
the: demand.,.. High-rated 
sitaxesj andstithes by composition in 
qndney,: ated ion the basis of high 
uptices, are also intolerable, when 
“prices are reduced by plenty, and can 
svonty' be collected as portions of profits 
- or returns, measured in amount by the 
value of produce. So poor-rates, coun- 
‘oty-rates, and all assessments founded 
‘on’ high money-values, are ruinous to 
the farmer, when the money-value of 
‘his commodity is reduced by abun- 
odance. ‘The public at large are be- 
nefited, not the tax-gatherer, or the 
-drones of society. It, however, merits 
observation, as a proof of ihe short- 
sightedness of human wisdom, and of 
the temporary success which often 
grows out of our very ignorance, that 
‘the late wasteful expenditure of the 
public money could not have been 
sustained, but for the false view given 
wf the public resources, by the acci- 
dental and simultaneous rise of all 
land, owing to the increased produce 
limited number of farms. 
| High prices, however, might in a 
‘degree have been sustained, but for 
‘the large importations from France, 
which so suddenly carried the supply 
beyond ‘the demand, and frustrated 
the usual artifices of dealers: and but 
for the improvident attempt of the 
bank-directors to restrict the issue of 
the|circulating medium, at the instant 
when taxes were increasing, and when 
the foreign policy of the government 
walled for a large, extended, and pro- 
gtessively increasing circulation.— 
Thus, inthe face of an enormous loan 
‘thirty-six millions, and of a public 
‘*xpenditure of above ten millions a 
month, the makers of our public mo- 
ney chave judged it seasonable to 
‘ridge, the ciroulation.. They had 
und: itrnecessary, for sixteen years, 
‘oiaugment theig issues-at the rate, of 
million-and, ahalfi per annum ; 


but, in the year when, the taxes,and 
calls of government, became greater 
than ever, when peace had re-opefied 
the ports of the world to our com- 
merce, and when agriculture was 
struggling agaist high rents, grind- 
ing taxes, and foreign importations, 
they have diminished their issues from 
thirty-one millions to twenty-eight 


~mulions! ‘Lhe Bank of England too, 


in regard to the 1000 country banks, 
is hike the Sun to the planets and sa- 
tellites of the solar system. Lvery 
motion of a yard in the Sun moves 
each planet a mile ; and every motion 
of the Bank of England disturbs the 
motions of its 1000 satellites in a si- 
milar manner. It, therefore, the Bank 
of England has withdrawn its three 
millions, the country banks, who pay 
in Bank-ot-England notes, have been 
obliged to witharaw perhaps five times 
the amount; and thus 18 millions 
have been withdrawn fiom circula- 
tion, at a period when, in truth, an 
additional 18 millions were wanted, 
to sustain high prices, high taxes, and 
the artificial state of the country. 

To support the financial system of 
the British government, and keep up 
the spirits of the people, it is necessary, 
in the language of Sir John Sinclair, 
‘‘ that there should be plenty of mo- 
ney,” that speculation should be fed 
and encouraged, and that there should 
be a great and rapid circulation, It 
is vain to seek to reconcile opposites, 
and foolish te talk of prudence, after 
we have cast the die, and decided on 
our course. It was determined to 
overcome certain principles promul- 
gated in France, cost what it might ; 
it is idle, therefore, to talk of the cost, 
now we suppose we have accomplish- 
ed the object. ‘The interest of the 
public debt created by such a war, 
and the debt itself, are to be paid, or 
they are not. If they are, then the 
necessary-means are increased issues 
of currency, and all the consequences 
of indefinitely high, prices and inden- 
nitely diminished currency. ; it 
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WS Canses of our Domestie Emburrasiments 
they then awe as well” 


the" ptogressive’ imereasé of 


prepare ‘to return to! 
—My eunélusions therefore are, 
double ‘the ‘produce and 
keep up/#ts/prives is impossible: 
‘Lhat'to sell the doubled produce. 
resulting from extra labour and capi- 
tal at halt the late high prices, is but 
return to the monied state in which 
we were, before impreved and-extend- 
ed cultrvation bevan : 
That rents and all rateable assess- 
ments on land ‘must also return to 
the same state: 

That the advantages of improved 
and extended culture consist in abun- 
dance and cheapness, and not in-high 
rents to landlords, high prices to far- 
mers; @nd high taxes to the state : 

‘That the recent depreciation in 
prices is @ Consequence of the supply 
im the markets exceeding the demand’ 

«That the fate high prices were 
casioned by the uncertaitt relations of 
ptoperty in time of war, by artifices 
to support public credit, and by er- 
roneous views of the advantages of im- 
provement, derived from partial in- 
stances: 

That the late sudden depreciation 
has arisen from a sudden increase of 
the supply by importation, and by 
restrictions in the issues of the citcu- 
lating medium : 

‘That any stoppage of the progres- 
sive increase of the circulating me- 
dium is impracticable, while the pre- 
sent taxes are levied, and while’ it 
continues in the contemplation of the 
government to pay the interest and 
principal of the public debt : 

That no rise in prices, or energy 
of enterprise, can take place without 
liberal issues of currency, until the 
burthen of the public debt is removed. 
and the public expenditure diminished. 

In fine, I conclude generally, that 
the present embarrassments grow out 
of the return of all farming produce 
to the price justly and naturally mea- 


tothe’ 


the circulating medium to sustain the 


by the supply'and 
the 'cntinwahee of high op! 
pressive'tares, the assump: 
tion of the of high prices; 
quent Prability of farniers: 
to pay and taxed) theit: 
money = digagéinénts; ‘and 
manufactured’ and ‘itmported ‘articles: 
of the dealéts ahd shopkeepers; atid: 
hence the général stagnation of trade, : 
the scarcity money,’ ahd’ the! de. 
preciation in the ofall 
property, still further aggravated by: 
ill. timed restrictions in. the usual 
bank discounts to middlemen ‘and. 
speculatuit, and by the absorption of: 


financial system and the foreign pro- 
jects-of the state. COMMON°SENSE,’ 
Sept. 4, 1815. att q 

Monthly Magaxine. 


Extracts from the 
Mercury 
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Honours paid to the body of the Marfuis of 
MONTROSE. 
RIDAY following, being the 
fourth, (Jan, 1661,) the Parliament 
sate again, where having first settled 
some small debates touching Commit, 
sions : they resolved an honourablese: 
aration for that borrid and monstsous 
barbarity fixed on Royall Authority, 
the person of the Great James Mane 
of Montrose, his Majesties Captain ¥& 
neral, and Lord High Commission 
(viz.) that his body, together hy 
that of the Baron of Dalgetyes, ™! 
dered on the same account, and but} : 
in the same place ; head, and 0 Bs 
his divided and scattered membth 
may be gathered together. 
terr’d with all honour 1maginé i 
Edinburgh, Monday Jan 


This day, in obedience to 
of Parliament, this city 
with drums, and nine ‘trumpets, 
go in their best 
for transporting the dis-me, 
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Maaquesse of; Montrose, and, 
gentleman, Sir William Hay,. 
Dalgety @urthered, both for their. 
proves and, transcending, loyalty; to 
king! saad, country, whose, bodies, to 
theiniglozy and their enemies shame, 
had-ieen ignominiously thrust in the 


etsth, under.the publike gibbet half 
ante: fromtown, That of the Lord 
f Marquesse was. indeed intended for 
\ ignominy to his high name, but that 


obdthe. other. ambitiously covet by 
 himself.as the greatest honour he 
could have, when being incapable to 
ste his Majesty, longer, to engrave 
nigh his great patron, which doubt- 
| lesse;proceeded from a faith typical 
of@more.glorious one. The ceremony 
was thus performed: the Lord Mar- 
 quesse.of Montrose, with his friends 
of the name of Graham, the whole 
nobility and gentry, with Provest, 
Baillies and, Council, together with 
| four companies of the Trained Bands 
of the City, went to the place, where 
having chanced directly (however 
possibly persons might have been pre- 
sent able to demonstrate) on the same 
trunk,"as evidently appeared by the 


cofhh, which had been formerly broke 


Hed. purpose by some of his friends in 
mt) that place nigh his chest, whence they 
stole ‘his “heart, embalmed it in the 
he costliest manner, and so reserves it; 
aso by the trunk itself found with- 
out the skull, and limbs distracted in 
oy the four chief towns of the nation ; 
but these’ through the industry and 


res 


pect of friends carried to the Mar- 


ei re, are ‘soon to welcome the rest. 
plus at other of Sir William Hay of 
ae elgety, was as surely pluckt forth, 
Hext to that of his Excellency. 
the fable! Lord Marquesse and his 
nenids took care that these ruins 
Wet@décently. wrapt. in ‘the finest lin- 
ordet did likewise the friends of 
he other, and o.incoffined suitable 
ig, ‘to ‘aithetr respectfi dignities. 

th tranck of his Excellency thus, 
pert was covered with a large and 
bodies 
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riehy, black. velvet cloathy taken ug; 
and, from, thence carsied bythe noble 
Earls of Marre, Athol, Linlithgow, 
Seaford, Hartfield, and,others of, these 
honourable families: the Lord Mar- 
quesse himself, his brother Lord Ro- 
bert, and Sir John Colquhoun, Ne- 
phew to the deceased Lord Marquesse, 
supporting the head of the coffin, and 
all under a very large pale (or cano~ 
py) supported by the noble Viscount 
of Stormond, the Lords Stranaver, 
Fleeming, Drumlanerick, Ramsay, 
Matherty and Hollock. Being ac- 
companied with a body of horse of 
nobility and gentry, to the number of 
200, rallied in decent order by the 
Viscount of Kenmure, they came to 
the place wheee the head stood, under 
which they set the coffin of the trunk 
on a scaffold made for that purpose, 
till the Lord Naper, the Barons of 
Morphy, Inchbrakie, Urchell and 
Gorthy, and severall other noble gen- 
tlemen placed on a scaffold next to 


the head (and that on the top of the 


towns Tolbooth six story high). with 
sound of trumpet, discharge of many 
canon from the castle, and the honest 
peoples loud and joyful acclamation, 
all was joyned and crowned with the 
Crown of a Marquesse, conveyed with 
all honour befitting such an action, to 
the Abbay Church of Holy-rood- 
house, a place of buriall frequent to 
our kings, there to continue in state, 
untill the noble Lord his son be ready 
for the more magnificent sulemniza- 
tion of his funerals. 

All our solemnities, both that of 
the High Commissioners reception, 
that of riding the Parliament, and 
this great honour done to the memory, 
of the grand examplar of loyalty his 
Excellency the Marquesse of Mon- 
trose, was accompanied, with infinite 
acclamations of the people :, great vol- 
leys of shot by the cily, companies, 
and thundering of canon; from the 
Castle, . 
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the the late great Mar- 
quesse of Montrose was to be renvit- 
ted to his noble son, is a mistake ; for 
our dread soveraign, who wants hot 
bounty to the meanest of his servants, 
hath likewise gratitude to his best 
and therefore amongst other signal 
tokens of his-favour, he hath appoint- 
ed the solemnity of his Funerals at 
his Majesties'own expense, and to be 
accompanied by the Lord High Com- 
missioner, the whole-Peers, and all 
the Members of Parliament, when he 
and they shall think expedient. 


Jan. 16. 1661. 


The Parliament issued an ordinance 
for the raising of the corps of George 
Drummond, brother to the hiird of 
Balloch, and to have it honourably 
buried in the next borough, where 
the Magistrates are to be assisting. 

This same George Drummond is a 
near kinsman to the late Marquesse 
of “Montrose, and eminent for his 
brave actions; was barbarously mur- 
dered at a post after quarter given, 
much about the same time that the 
Lord Marquesse Montrose had his 


severe usage. 


Aberdeen, the \st of March 1661. 


The dismembred arme of the great 
Montrose, which upon his Majesties 
first arrival to Scotland was by these 
honest citizens decently interred in 
the burial place of the Marquess of 
Huntley, was with great solemnity 
tatsed, and put into a box covered 
with crimson velvet embroidered, car- 
tied by Henry Grahame, son to the 
Baron of Morphee, bareheaded ; the 
Lord Provost, Baylies and Town 
Council, accompanied with the mem- 
bers of the university, and clarins of 
trumpets, their train-bands, to the 
number cf five hundred in gallant 
array, conducted it through the city, 
and after they bad in triumph car- 
dorhthree! times» about Cross, 
Jwith mf: of.shot, and great 
acclamatiuns a: it tas de- 
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do with ogiveni him to thetwenty:sixth 


great) prandoursreceived hits atte 
town-house, wheres is iplacedn a, 
mongst their most. .preciansl\ |i econdy; 
tillsuch time aswordersicomes 
it tortherbody.: »Dhis 
given many testimomiesiaf thetrworth 
and fidelity;:as tssawell: witnessed by 
their vast sufferings te be 
ed, they may be returned to their for. 
mer felicity, since their ancient race 
of citizens are restored. to. the go. 
vernment of their town, whrlest du: 
ring the captivity they were enslaved 
by a generation of out-field pedlars,. 


Punishment of Delinguents. 


The day of appearance of Gir 
Archibald Johnston, Walliam Dun: 
das, and John Hoom of Kellys alkof 
them»being indicted of. treason, they 
were, conform to the custom, 
moned at the door. None of them 
appearing, their indictments were 
read in open Parliament. and, the 
probation, and examination of the 
process, referred to the Lords of the 
articles, who are afterward to make 
report to the House, witte 

There was a petition presented by 
the Marquis of Argyle, deswing 
Advocates; which accordingly. was 
granted; and four appointed to waif 
upon him, 


Feb. 13. 1661. —The Marquesset 
Argyle was brought to the barr, who 
after some small debate, whether lit 
should be suffered to speak before the 
reading of the indictment, it was ca 
ried in the negative against hin; 8 the 
accusation was read, which was of fort. 
teen articles of High Treason. “And 
being demanded, guelty or not 
before he made answer, hehad a long 
harrangue, much relating to” purge 
himself by solemn protestations, that 
he was free of his Majesties blood, 
that of the Marquess of Huntlys ad 
Montrose, ‘as likewise that 
Hammiltons.. He’ pretended 
of time-to consult the 


rliament 
his Advocats 3 SO the Parlia uf this 
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month, and to»prepare his defences a- 
appearance, » Then Sir 
Robert Murray; Lord: Provest, was 
‘torreturn him to the castle. 
iPhe heads of those three notorious 
regicides,; ‘Oliver Cromwell, John 
Bradshaw, and Henry Ireton, are set 
upon poles on the top of Westminster- 
Hall, by the common Hangman : 
Bradshaw is placed in the middle 
(over that part where that monstrous 
high court of Justice sate), Cromwell 
and his son-in-law, Ireton, on both 
sides of Bradshaw. 
fed. 20. 1661. 

Mr James Guthery, sometime Mi- 
nister at Stirling, being brought to 
the barr; and after reading the in- 
dictment, which was stuffed with 
most horrid crimes, he was permitted 
to speak, though he declared, that 
what he spoke was not ,in answer to 
theaccusation. ‘The sum of his dis- 
course was, a bold justification of the 
Lybel, except in that particular at 
Stirling, where, at a convention of 
ministers and ‘lay-elders, the debate 
amongst them was, whether violence 
might be used upon his Majesties 
person: his judgment was, that the 
question was not seasonable at that 
time, however he thought it expedient 
to secure it: this he absolutely de- 
nyed, 

This unhappy man, if he had well 
governed those lights which God had 
bestowed upon him, he might have 
shined in the kirk like a star of the 


the itst magnitude : and it is well known 
ot: JB When he officiate as a regent at St 
And i Audrews, he was of the soundest 
dys PMaciples: which he no sooner quit, 
but he delivered himself up to all 
ange Was mutinous and rebellious; 
thet he had the impudence in his jus- 
oad, ication, to pinn all his villanies and 
“sdemeanours upon legall oathes and 
Duke Agagements; an. obloquy not to be 
wart tndured, in. regard it puts a foy) upon 
the, fair lustre of our glorious kirk. 

Gillespie was brought to the 
pont 1815, 


6 
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barr: he had a handsome discourse, by 
way of information, relating to a vin- 
dication. 

It is a great pitty, that this man 
should ever have been ensnared in 
mistakes: for he is a generous and 
publick spirit’d soul, witness his great 
emprovement of the University of 
Glasgow, both by the enlargement 
of the fabrick and encreasing of the 
Busserships, which is the grand nur- 
sery of our clergy, and the first de- 
gree of their advancement. And if 
there be merit in the tanaticks of 
either kinde, this man hath the lar- 
gest share. 


Advertisements. 


That all whom it concerns take 
notice, that in the antient town of 
Cowper in Fife, there is now no such 
disease as was the late infection a- 
mong the horses, neither was it ever 
so ill as was reported, so that all these 
noble gentlemen, who were formerly 
delighted with these laborious recrea- 
tions of hauking, hunting, and horse 
coursing, may without danger, en- 
trust their horses in our town, and 
forefight themselves in our excellent 
fields, which for these sports, the 
world hath not the better. 


That in regard the fair of the 
town of Cowper, falls out to be upon 
the same day, which the race doth; 
it was thought expedient by the ho- 
nourable foundators of the course, to 
prorogue it to the 23d of April. And 
to add to the solemnity, the Provest 
of Cowper gives a silver cup of five 
pounds sterling value, to be run the 
next day after the grand course, by 
any gentleman that pleases. 


lf there be any ingenious spirits, 
that would impreve their fortunes by 
the trade of coal and salt, let them 
come to George Thomsons over a- 
gainst Blackfryer- Wynd, on the 
North-side of the street, where the 
gentleman shall be found to treat 
with them touching a bargain of 2 
flourishing coal, in the parish of ‘Tra- 
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nent, and five salt-men in Preston- 
pans: these thinys rightly considered, 
will undoubtediy prove advaniagious 
to the underiakers, 

The race of the town of Jedburgh 
is to be run the first Wednesday of 
June, being the fifth day of June: 
the cup of ten pounds sterling, price 
set duwn at the expence of the said 
town; the saddle by the Earl of 


‘Lothian, at the value of four pounds 


sterling. 


A fair at Selkirk the fourth of 
July, and all the people are to have 
the liberty of the common fourty 
eight hours before the fair, and as 
much after; and all goods at half cus- 
toms. This is a most excellent mar- 
Ket for horses of all sorts, both for 


hunting, coursing, and the great sad- 
dle; and for excellent milk-cows and 


fat-oxen, and great flocks of sheep, 
the woc!d can afford no better. 


On the eleventh of June, six 
brewster-wives, great with childe, are 
torun from the Thicket- Burn to the 
top of Arthur Seat, for a groaning 
cheese of one hundred pound weight, 
and a bud-ell of Dunkel aquavite, 
and a rompkine of Brumsweek mum 
for the second, set down by a Dutch- 
midwife. The next day after, six- 
teen fish-wives are to trot with, from 


_ Muslburgh to the Cannon-cross, for 


twelve pair of lambs harrigals. 


The horse race of Lanerk institute 
by King William above 600 years 
since, but obstructed these 23 years 
by the iniquity of the times, is now 
restored by Sir John Wilkie, of Foul- 
don, as being loath so ancient a foun- 
dation should perish, and for that 
effect he hath given gratis a piece of 
plate of the accustomed value, with a 
silver bell and saddle to the second 
and third horse; it is to be run the 


‘third Tuesday of May. 


The race of Haddington is to be 
run on the 22d of May next, the 
prize is 2 most magnificent cup; this 
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saine antient town, famous for its hos. 
pitality, has many times sadly sma, 
ed by the armies of enemies, yet this 
glorious revolution hath salved up aj] 
their miseries, as very well was made 
appear by the noble entertainment 
given to the Lord Commissioner 
the Lord Provest, William Seaton 
his Lodging, when his grace mad: 
his entry to this kingdom. 


ScorrisH REvIEW. 


Lravels in FRANCE during the years 
1814-15, comprising a Residence wi 
Paris during the stay of the Al. 
lied Armies, and at AIX at the je. 
riod of the landing of Box apart, 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. Macredie, Skelly 
& Co. 


MAVHE subject of these volumes is 
one which, for some time pas, 

has afforded very copious employment 
to the British press. It is so easy to 
make a journey to Paris, and to write 
down the result of the observation 
which have occurred, while the su- 
ject is at the same time so interesting, 
that the temptation to treat itis dl. 
most irresistible. The consequence 
is inevitable—Serzhunt docti, in dati 
All persons, of all classes, ages, and 
qualifications, favour us with the 1 
sult of their excursions to Paris— 
We do not mean, however, to appli 
these observations, in any unfavourable 
sense, to the work before us. It ap: 
pears to us superior in point of style 
observation, and reflection, to mos 
similar productions. Few phenome 
can be more interesting than the 2 
pect assumed by such a nation uncé 
a series of revolution, to which 
annals of the world, at any former ett 
present nothing which can come!” 
comparison. Unhappily, too, the 
canic impulse, which has so long 
desolation over Europe, continue 
in a state of unabated activity 5 PO" 


dali’ 
there any prospect of its being 
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down, unless by processes, violent, un- 
prececented, and perilous. A survey, 
therefore, of such a nation, by one who 
evidently possesses habits of accurate 
observation, and philosophical retlec- 
tion, must be of great value. ‘The 
style is good; not possessing, indeed, 
quite the carelessness of epistolary 
correspondence ; but neat, classical, 
and often in a high degree polished 
and elegant. 

This writer does not give quite so 
high an idea of French agriculture as 
we have been accustomed to receive. 
He admits, indeed, that it is practised 
with more diligence than betore ; but 
is not of opinion that there is any im- 
provement in the art itself, or the pro- 
cesses by which it is conducted. 

Very interesting views are given 
of the deep foundations on which the 
power of Napoleon rested, 


‘In the first place, it rested on the 
principle which was universally acted 
on, of giving active employment, and 
animating encouragement, to all men 
of talents or enterprise—to all whose 
iriendship might be useful, or whose 
enmity might be dangerous. ‘The 
conscription carried off the flower of 
theyouthful population ; parents were 
encouraged to: send their children, if 
they shewed any superior abilities, to 
the military schools, where they were 
‘apidly promoted in the army. The 
formation of the garde d’honneur ef- 
‘ectually prevented all danger from a 
iumerous class of men, whose circum. 
“tances might have enabled them to 
*xert themselves in opposing public 
Measures. In the civil administration 
ot the country, it was the system of 
‘Napoleon, from the beginning of his 
“reer, to give employment to all who 
might be dangerous, if their services 
‘ere not secured. ‘The prefects of 

towns and arrondissements, were ge- 
aarally men of intelligence and infor- 
the characters of the 
ead ants; and the persons recom- 

°d by them to the immense num- 


ber of situations in the police, in tiie 
collection of taxes, &c. were always 
men of activity, culerprise, andabiilly: 
birth, education, and moral character, 
were altogether disreyarded, and re- 
ligious principle was rather considered 
a fault, than a recommendation. 

‘The consequence was, that the 
young, the bold, the active, the erter- 
prising, the independent, were either 
attached to the imperial government, 
or at least prevenied from exerting 
themselves in opposition to it; while 
those whom family cares, or laborious 
occupations, or habits of indolence, or 
want of energy of mind, rendered un- 
fit for resistance to any government, 
were the only people whose interest 1t 
was to oppose that of Napoleon.’ 


The devotion of the whole French 
nation to military pursuits and ideas 
seems beyond any thing which we 
could have conceived. 


‘It is impossible to spend even a 
few days in France without seeing 
strong indications of the prevailing love 
of military occupations, and admiration 
of military merit. ‘The common pea- 
sants in the fields shew, by their con- 
versation, that they are both deeply 
interested in the glory of the French 
arms, and competent to discuss the 
manners in which they are conducted. 
In the parts of the country which had 
been the seat of war, we found them 
always able to give a good general 
description of the military events that 
had taken place; and when due al- 
lowance was made for their invariable 
exaggeration of the number of the 
allied troops, and concealment of that 
of the French, these accounts, as far 
as we could judge by comparing them 
with the official details, and with the 
information of officers who had borne 
a part in the campaign, were tolerably 
correct. The fluency with which they 
talked of military operations, of oc- 
cupying positions, cutting off retreats, 
defiling over bridges, debouching from 
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woods, advancing. and., retreating, 
marching and bivouacking, shewed 
the habitual current of their thoughts; 
and they were always more willing to 
enter on the details of such operations, 
than to enumerate their own losses, 


or dwell on their individual sufferings.” 


. The spirit which prevails in the 
French army is thus described : 


‘The French pride themselves 
greatly on the honour of their sol- 
diers, and in this quality they uni- 
formly maintain that they are unrival- 
led, at least on the continent of Eu- 
rope. To this it is easy to reply, 
that according to the common notions 
of honour, it has been violated more 
frequently and more completely by 
the French army than by any other. 

_ But this is in fact eluding the observa- 
tion rather than refuting it. The 
truth appears to be, that the French 
soldiers have a stronger sense of ho- 
nour than those of almost any other 
service; but that the officers, having 
risen from the ranks, have brought 

_ with them to the most exalted sta- 
tions no more refined or liberal sen- 
timents than those by which the pri- 
vate. soldiers very frequently are ac- 
tuated ; and have, on the contrary, ac- 
quired habits of duplicity and intrigue, 
from which their brethren in inferior 
situations are exempt. 

‘ When we say of the French sol- 
diers, that they have a strong sense of 
honour, we mean merely to express, 
that they will encounter dangers, and 
hardships, and privations, and, cala- 
maities of every kind, with wonderful 
_ fortitude, and even cheerfulness, from 
‘noother motive than an esprit du corps 
—a regard for the character of the 
French arms.. Without provocation 
from their enemies, without the pro- 
spect of victory, without the hope of 

_ plunder, without the conviction of the 

interest of their country in their deeds, 


without, even the. consolation, of eX; 
\sogpecting care or attention in case of 


ravels in France dhving the your’ 5%, 


wounds or‘ sickness, they” wil} not lie, 
sitate to'livish their blood. and sacri, 
fice their lives forthe glory of Frante, 
Other troops gothrough similar sceney 
of suffering and danger: with equal 
fortitude, when under the influence of 
strong passions, when fired by revenge, 
or animated by the hope of plunder, 
or cheered by the acclamations of 
victory ; but with the single excep. 
tion of the British army, we doubt 
whether there are any to whom the 
mere spirit of military honour is of 
itself so strong a stimulus,’ 


After enumerating all the calami- 
ties endured by the French army, 
first during the Russtan campaign, 
and afterwards in their own country 
he adds, | 


‘ All these examples were known t 
to the French soldiers—they took i 
place daily before their eyes, andjin 
the last instance, the allies took pains t 
to let them know, that the only ob 
stacle to honourable peace was the b 
obstinacy of their commander: yet ti 
their ardour continued unabated ; the t! 
young soldiers displayed adegree of v- ti 
lour in every action of both campalgts, 
which drew forth the warm applause 
even of their enemies; and it 1s not Be « 
‘to be doubted, that the troops whom 1of 
Napoleon collected at Fontainbleay, 
at the end of the campaign in Franct, Bat 


were enthusiastically bent on catty: 
ing into effect the frantic resolution 
of attacking Paris, then occupied, 
a triple force of the allies, from whic 
his officers with difficulty dissuade 
him. . 
‘ At the present moment, from @ 
the accounts that we have receiv) 
as well as from our own observati™ 
of those French ‘soldiers whom " 
have ourselves s¢en, after their ret 
from Moscow, the sentiments | 
survivors of that expedition, se 
gard to Napoleon, remained 
ged and no person who'has 
“of the nartatives of the 
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can! aseribe, their constancy to any 


other cause, than. that feeling of at- 
tachment to, the glory of their coun-. 
which the, Brench, however 
improperly, give the name of military’ 


honour? 


| The following gives a very natural 
picture of the views of the French 
nation with regard to the Bourbons. 


-.¢ At this moment, it is certainly a 
very general wish in France, to have 
a sovereign, who, as they express it, 
has grown out of the revolution ; but 
when we inquire into their reason for 


| this, it will often be found, we believe, 
to resolve itself into their national 


vanity. It is not that they think the 
Bourbons will break their word, or 
that the present Constitution will be 
altered. without their consent; but 
after five-and-twenty years of confu- 


| sion and bloodshed, they cannot bear 


the thoughts of leaving off where they 
began; and they think, that taking 


their old dynasty without altera- 


tion, is practically acknowledging that 


| they have been in the wrong all the 


time of their absence.” 
«He adds, 


os Englishmen of power and influ- 
‘ence, generally speaking, have really 


| atcheart the good of their country ; 


whereas Frenchmen, in similar situa- 


} tions, are chiefly interested in the 
glory of theirs,’ 


» The following curious illustration 
is elsewhere given. After noticing 
' the defective education of the girls, 


“itis added, 


f 


| Amongst the boys, any thing like 
‘finished, education was as little to 
espected 5 the furcr militaris had 
the public schools, pro- 


 Steded, to such a, pitch, as to defy 


attempt towards giving them 


4 “Seneraly or in any. respect a finished 


education. They steadily revolted 
against any thing which induced then 
to believe that their parents intended 
them for a pacific profession. Go 
into a French toy-shop, and ‘you im: 
mediately discern the unambiguous 
symptoms of the military mania.— 
Every thing there which might en- 
courage in the infant any predilections 
for the pacific pursuits of an agricul. 
tural or commercial country, is reli- 
giously banished, and their places 
supplied by an infinite variety of mi- 
litary toys: platoons of gens d’arme- 
rie, troops of artillery, tents, waggons, 
camp equipage, all are arranged in 
imitative array upon the counter.— 
The infant of the grande nation be- 
comes familiar, in his nurse’s arms, 
with all the detail of the profession to 
which he is hereafter to belong ; and 
when he opens his eyes for the first 
time, it is to rest them upon that ter- 
rible machinery of war, in the midst 
of which he is destined to close them 
for ever.’ 


The views of French manners are 
very ample, and in geneial very good. 
They are, on the whole, decidedly 
unfavourable ; and perhaps there may 
be some tincture of English prejudice ; 
but, on the whole, we suspect too 
much justice. We can only extract 
a few striking features, 


‘ The French have many good gua- 
littes ; they are very generally obli- 
ging to strangers, they are sober and 
good-tempered, and little disposed to 
quarrel among themselves, and have 
an amiable cheerfulness of disposition, 
which supports them in difficulties and 
adversity, better than the resolutions 
of philosophy. But it is clear that 
they have very little esteem for vir- 
tuous characters; and in fact, it is not 
going too far to say, that a certain 
propriety of external demeanour has 
completely taken the place of cor- 
rectness of moral conduct among 
them. They speak almost a 
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with much abhorrence of drunkenness, 
and of all violations of the established 
forms of society ; and such improprie- 
ties are very seldom to be seen among 
them. Many Frenchmen, as was al- 
ready observed, are rough and even 
ferocious in their manners; and the 
language and behaviour of most of 
them, particularly in the presence cf 
women, appears to us very frequently 
indelicate and rude; yet there are 
limits to this freedom of manner 
which they never allow themselves to 
pass. Go where you will in Paris, 
you will very seldom see any disgust- 
ing instances of intoxication, or any 
material difference of manner, be- 
tween those who are avowedly un- 
principled and abandoned, and the 
most respectable part of the commu- 
nity. In the caffés, which correspond 
not only to the coffeehouses, but to 
the taverns of London, you will see 
modest women, at all hours of the 
day, often alone, sitting in the midst 
of the men. In the Palais Royal, at 
no hour of the night do you witness 
scenes of gross indecency or riot.’ 


We have no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the following observation, 


© The last peculiarity in the French 
character which we shall notice, is 
pethaps the most fundamental of the 
whole; it is their love of mixed so- 
ciety ; of the society of those for whom 
they have no regard, but whom they 
meet on the footing of common ac- 
quaintances. ‘This is the favourite 
enjoyment of almost every French- 
man: to shine in such society, is the 
main object of his ambition; his whole 
life is regulated so as to gratify his 
desire. He 1s indifferent about com- 
forts at home—he dislikes domestic 
society—he hates the retirement of 
the country; but he loves, and is 
taught to love, to figure in a large 
circle of acquaintance, for whom he 
has not the least heartfelt friendship, 
but with whom he is on the same 


terms as with perfect strangers, afte; 
the first half hour. If he has acqul. 
red a reputation in science, arts, or 
arms, so much the better, his glory 
will be of much service so him ; it not, 
he must make it up by his conversa. 
tion. 

In consequence of the predilection 
of the French for social intercourse of 
this kind, it is, that knowledge of 
such kinds, and to such an extent, as 
can be easily introduced into conver. 
sation, is very general; that the op- 
portunities of such intercourse are 
carefully multiplied; that all arts 
which can add to the attractions of 
such scenes are assiduously improved; 
that liveliness of disposition is prized 
beyond all cther qualities, while those 
eccentricities of manner, which seem 
to form a component part of what we 
call humorous characters, are exclud. 
ed; that even childish amusements 
are preferred to solitary occupations ; 
that taste is cultivated more than mo- 
rality, wit esteemed more than wis- 
dom, and vanity encouraged more 
than merit.’ 


The next is more favourable. 


‘What distinguishes the French 
from almost every other nation, is the 
general diffusion of the taste for the 
fine arts, and for elegant amusements, 
among all ranks of the people. Al- 
most all Frenchmen take not only 4 
pride, but an interest, in the public 
buildings of Paris, and in the collec- 
tions of paintings and statues. ‘There 
is a very general liking for poetty 
and works of imagination among the 
middling and lower ranks; they 90 
to the theatres, not merely for relaxa 
tion and amusement, but with a st 
rious intention of cultivating ther 
taste, and displaying theit ane 
powers. Many of them are so mvc 
in the habit of attending the theatre 
when favourite plays are acted, that 
they know almost every wore © ts 


principal scenes by heart. —s 
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favourite amusements are in some 
measure of a refined kind. It is not 
in drinking clubs, or in sensual gra- 
tiications alone, that men of these 
ranks seek for relaxation, as is too 
often the case with us; but it is in 
the society of women, in conversation, 
in music and dancing, in theatres and 
operas, and caffés and promenades, in 
seeing and being seen; in short, in 
scenes resembling, as nearly as possi- 
ble, those in which the higher ranks 
of all mations spend their leisure 
hours.’ 


The abolition of the old nobility, 
the rise of men from the lowest ranks, 
and the military spirit universally 
prevailing, seem to have tarnished 
that elegance of manneérs once so 
characteristic of a Frenchman. 


‘ The best possible proof that this 
is not a mere national prejudice, in so 
far as the army is concerned, is, that 
the French /adies are very generally 
of the same way of thinking. After 
the English officers left Toulouse in 
the summer of 1814, the ladies of 
that town found the manners of the 
French officers who succeeded them 
so much less agreeable, that they 
could not be prevailed on, for a long 
time, to admit them into their society. 
Chis is a triumph over the arms of 
France, which we apprehend our 
countrymen would have found it much 
more dificult to achieve in the days 
of the ancient monarchy.’ 


Their characteristic gaiety, how- 
‘ver, seems completely unimpaired. 


‘The French have often been ac- 
cused of selfishness, and the indiffer- 
ence which they often manifest to the 
tte of their relations, affurds too 
much reason to believe that the social 
fections have little permanent influ- 
“Ace on their minds. We must, how- 
“ver, admit, that they exhibit in mis- 
‘ottunes of a different kind—in cala- 


mities which really press upon theix 
own enjoyments of life, the same 
gaiety of heart, and the same undis- 
turbed equanimity of disposition.— 
That gaicty in misfortune, which is 
so painful to every observer, when it 
is to be found in the midst of family 
distress, becomes delightful when it 
exists under the deprivation of the 
Selfish gratification to which the in- 
dividual had been accustomed. Both 
here, and in other parts of France, 
where the houses of the peasants had 
been wholly destroyed by the allied 
armics, we had occasion frequently te 
observe and admire the equanimity 
of mind with which these poor peo- 
ple bore the loss of all their property. 
For an extent of 30 miles in one di- 
rection, towards the north of Cham- 
pagne, every house near the great 
road had been burnt, or pillaged for 
the firewood which it contained, both 
by the French and the allied armies, 
and the people were cvery where com- 
pelied to sleep in the open air, When 


we spoke to them on the subject of 
their losses, they answered with 


siniles, ** Tout est detruit: tout est 
‘¢ brule, tout, tout;” and seemed to 
derive amusement from the complete- 
ness of the devastation. ‘he men were 
everywhere rebuilding their fallen 
walls, with a cheerfulness which never 
would have existed in England under 
similar circumstances; and the little 
children laboured in the gardens du- 
ring the day, and slept under the vines 
at night, without exhibiting any signs 
of distress for their disconsolate situa- 
tion. In many places, we saw groupes 
of these little children in the midst of 
the ruined houses, or under the shat- 
tered trees, playing with the musket 
shot, or trying to roll the cannon. balls 
by which the destruction of their 
dwellings had been effected :—exhi- 
biting a picture of youthful joy and 
native innocence, while sporting with 
the instruments of human destruction, 
which the genius of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds would have moulded into the 
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expression of pathetic feeling, or em- 
ployed as the means of moral im- 
provement.’ 


Nor do they seem to have abated 
in the love of an exercise to which 
this disposition of mind naturally 
prompts, 


‘ Amongst the French, dancing is 
that strong and prevailing passion, 
which is found in every rank in so- 
ciety, which is confined to no sex nor 
age, nor figure, but is universally dis- 
seminated throughout every portion 
of the kingdom ; from the cottage to 
the court, from the cradle to the 
grave, the French invariably dance 
when they can seize an opportunity. 
Nay, the older the individual, the 
more vigorous seems to be the pas- 
sion. Wrinkles may furrow the face, 
but lassitude never attacks the limbs, 

It is their singular perseverance in 
this favourite pursuit which renders 
a French ball to a stranger more 
than commonly ludicrous. In Eng- 
land, when the company begins to 
assemble, you are delighted with the 
troops of young and blooming girls, 
which throng into the dancing-room, 
with faces beaming with the desire, 
and forms bounding with the antici- 
pation of pleasure. In France, con- 
ceive the room to be superbly lighted 
up, and the walls covered with large 
mirrors, which, in their indefinite 
multiplication, suffer nothing to es- 
cape them. The folding-doors slow- 
ly open, and there begins to hobble 
in (as quick as their advanced years 
will permit them) unnumbered forms 


_ of aged ladies and gentlemen, inter- 


mixed with some possessing certainly 
the firmer step of middle life, but few 
or none who dare pretend to the acti- 
vity of youth. On one side comes 
the old Marquis, dressed in the ex- 
tremity of the fashion, every ruffle 
replete with effect, and not a curl but 
what he would tremble to remove, 
stepping, with the most finished com- 


placency, at the side of some antiqu. 
ted dame of sixty, who minces and 
rustles at his side in the costume of 
sixteen. Previous to the dancing, it 
is indeed ridiculous to see the serie; 
of silent tendernesses, the sly looks 
and fascinating glances with which 
these old worthies entertain each o. 
ther. Meanwhile, the music strikes 
up, and the floor is instantly covered 
with waltzers. It is well known, 
that the waltz is a dance, above all 
others, requiring grace, and youth, 
and activity in those who perform it, 
Nothing, therefore, to a stranger, can 
be more entertaining, than the sight 
of those motley and aged couples, 
who, with a desperate resolution, 
stand up to bid defiance to the warn. 
ings of nature; and who, after they 
have first swallowed a tumbler of 
punch, (which is their constant prac. 
tice,) begin to reel round with the 
waltzers, putting you in mind of Miss 
Edgeworth’s celebrated Irish horse, 
Knochegroghery, who needed to have 
porter poured down his throat, and to 
be warmed in his harness, before he 
could achieve any thing like conti- 
nued motion. In England, few le 
dies, unless those who are extremely 
young, ever dream of dancing alter 
their marriage. In France, the young 

ladies before marriage are seldom «- 

mitted into company ; after marriage, 

therefore, their gaiety instantly com- 

mences, and continues literally unt! 

the total failure of the physical power 

of nature puts an end to the ability, 

though not to the love of pleasure.’ 


The writer has treated at considet 
able length a subject which irresis" 
bly claimed the attention of every V 
sitor—the unrivalled collection 

art which then illustrated the Louvtt, 
but which will never be viewed 
any future traveller, ‘This 15 97° at 
the best written parts of the, volum 
The author has not attempted " 
thing in the form of catalogue 
description; but has endeavor 
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the fhipression upon him, 


‘deduce Some general principles re- 
Sates ha ly 
Beli the arts of painting and sta- 
tlaty. He has, with considerable 
judgment, traced the character of the 
different schoolsof painting to the cir- 
cumstances. and character of the coun- 
yin which each originated. He makes 
the following general conclusions :— 


That’ the object of statuary 
should ever be the same to which it 


| was always confined by the ancients, 
 viz.—the representation of character. 
| The very materials on which the 
| sculptor has to operate, render his art 


unfit for the expression either of emo- 
tion or passion ; and the figure, when 


| finished, can bear none of the marksby 


which they are to be distinguished, It 
is a feature of cold, and pale, and life- 
less marble; without the varied colour 
which emotion produces, or the living 
eye which passion animates. The eye 


| sa figure which is expressive of pre- 


sent’ énotion it is it which varies 
with all the changes which the mind 
undergoes; it is it which marks the 
difetence between joy and sorrow, 
between love and hatred, between 
pleasure and pain, between life and 
death, But the eye, with all the 
endless expressions which it bears, is 
lost to the sculptor; its gaze must 
tver be cold and lifeless to him ; its 
fire'is quenched in the stillness of the 
job. A statue, thetefore, can never 
be’ expressive of living emotion ; it 
“al Never express those transient feel- 
ings which mark the play of the living 
mind, It is an abstraction of charac- 
which has no relation to present 
sisteice 3a shadow, in which all the 
Mtmanent features of the mirid are 
prressed, but none of the passions of 
ve mind are shewn : like the figures 
«NOW, which the magic of Okba 
ha to charm the ‘solitude of Lei- 
bears the character 
‘form, but melts at the 
0 Human feeling. ‘The power 
Sculptér limited to the deli- 


n of those signs alone by which 
Oct. 1815, 


Pave) Franc? dur ng 


the permanent qualities of mind are. 
displayed: his art, therefore, should 
be confined to the representation of 
that permanent character of which 
they are expressive. 

2. While such is the object to 
which statuary would appear to be 
destined, painting embraces a wider 
range, and is capable of more varied 
expression: it is expressive of the 
living form; it paints the eye and 
opens the view of the present mind ; 
it imitates all the fleeting changes 
which constitute the signs of present 
emotion. It is not, therefore, an 
abstraction of character which the 
painter is to represent ; not an ideal 
form, expressive only of the qualities 
of permanent character; but an actual 
being, alive to the impressions of pre- 
sent existence, and bound by the ties 
of present affection. It is in the de- 
lineation of these affections, therefore, 
that the powers of the painter princi- 
pally consists; in the representation, 
not of simple character, but of cha- 
racter influenced or subdued by emo- 
tion. It is the representation of the 
joy of youth, or the repose of age; of 
the sorrow of innocence, or the peni- 
tence of guilt; of the tenderness of 
parental affection, or the gratitude 
of filial love. in these, and a thou- 
sand other instances, the expression of 
the emotion constitutes the beauty of 
the picture; it is that which gives 
the tone to the character which it is 
to bear; it is that which strikes the 
chord which vibrates in every human 
heart. The object of the painter, 
therefore, is the expression of emotion, 
of that emotion which is blended with 
the character of thé mind, which 
feels, and gives to that character the 
interest which belongs to the events 
of present existence.’ 


We shall not pursue ‘the extract, 
because we do not agree with the wri- 
ter in the limitations which he places 
upon the power of the art, at the same 
time that out limits would not-permit 
us to enter into the discussion. 

Ll. Coz- 
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Ik.:: Consolation, with other Poems. 
By the Rev. W1LL1AM GILLESPIE. 
Svo. 12s. Constable & Co. 


R GELLEsPIE Is already known as 
a respectable adventurer in the 
difficult field of didactic poctry. Con- 
sidered simply in itself, the task of 
conveying information or instruction 
through the medium of verse, is not 
very likely to be generally relished. 
To gratify the imagination with plea- 
sing images, is almest invariably the 
object of him who begins the per- 
usal of a poem. If information be his 
aim, he will generally prefer the per- 
spicuity and simplicity of plain prose. 
For this reason, we suspect the writer 
of pure didactic poetry to lose sight 
of the genuine object of the art. It 
does not follow, however, that abstract 
subjects are not susceptible of beco- 
ming the theme of a poem. But it 
is not in any proportion to their phi- 
losophical interest or importance, but 
solely according to the scope which 
they afford for the display of imagery 
and sentiment. In this respect, the 
two pieces which principally compose 
Mr Gillespie’s volume, are certainly 
unexceptionable. The first and most 
extensive is entitled Consolation,” 
and its object is toshew the influence of 
religion upon the various ills to which 
life is subject. “The poem opens with 
an invocation to this precious and all- 


powerful principle. 


‘In Eden’s lovely bowers, ere yet our sires 
‘Knew guilt or woe, when the young Earth 


so fair 
Won angels down to tread its blooming 


sward, 

And talk with man; when the meandering 
streams 

Ran music, and the smiles more soft re- 
turned 

Of heayen and nature; when the fanning 


gales 
of Paradise, that flew to drink its sweets, 


Joy whispered as weed past, and even the 
vorte 


, OF Gop, delicious more than seraph-harps, 
charmed the lis tening worl? s when 


cho, mnté,” 


Review.---Consolation, with other Poems. 


Dared not essay to imitate the sounds 

Inimitable, Thou, celestial maid, 

Religion! with our race did’st dwell, ang 
madest 

ven Paradise more fair ; and Still thy 
smile, 

Though banished now from Eden and from 
bliss 

We live, irradiates every storm of life, 

And gives us back the peace which we haye 
lost. 


* Not only in the tranquil noon of life, 

By fortune blest, and when the lightsome 
heart 

Is free to muse o’er Nature’s various range, 

Thou charmest the soul; chief in misfor. 
tune’s hour 

Thou gild’st the pilgrim’s dreary path for. 
lorn, 

Soothing with that blest peace the drooping 
heart, 

The world can neither give nor take away: 

Prov’st to the wretch a friend, a better home 

To the lone exile shewest, and from the 
cheek 

Of pallid sorrow wipest the trickling tear. 

As stars that scarce through twilight’s min: 


gling gloom 
Reveal their twinkling gems, that bright: J 
glow 
As falls the night, so brighter to the view y 
Thou call’st our virtues forth in adverse , 
hour: 
Or as the oak most in the tempest proves 4 
His giant strength, so ’mid the storms 0 
fate P 
Best thou, Religion, shewest thy conqutt ‘ 
ing power.’ 

Its influence is_first considered 0 pr 
the miseries of long-protracted sick- wi 
ness. Among several illustrations 


here employed, the following appe?* 
to us the best :— 


‘ And what can comfort thee, ill-fatec 


man! 
to the dreary couch confine 


Sad prisoner ! 
Of sorrow and disease? Those dry parchet 
lip Ss bee 
Those sallow cheeks, and anxious looks 
tray 
The fever of thy heart. Despair of heal 
Twice fifte 


Is in that drooping eye. 
springs 

Have greened the dewy field 
flower, 

Sinee thou hast ranged 
and inhailed 

‘Phe upland breeze. 
gaze 


s, and ope’d 
through 


Ajone. have met ©: 
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The cob-webbed beams that cross thy cham- 

ber’s roof, 

Andthe dull light that through thy case- 

ment gleams, 

Where, sometimes, the sweet chirp of pass- 

ing lark 

Recals, warm as a sun-beam, o’er thy heart 

The cheerful morn of youth fur ever fled.— 

Long by the world forgot, even by thy 

friends 

Scarce thought of now; what is that world 

to thee ? 

A joyless interchange of day and night, 

Whose only pleasure is repose from pain, 

A life’s most welcome prospect is its close. 

Say what can comfort thee, but the fond 
hope 

That thou, from ail thy trials, meekly borne, 

Of patience and sabmissien, shalt be blest 

With the glad smiles of an approving Gon ? 

Drear is this scene, that here, thou might’st 

not place 

Thy sole regard. Thy country this is not, 

Too much enjoyment inight allure thy steps 

To linger on their path, and make the voice 

Unwelcome that should call thee to depart. 

But the rude storms that on thy journey 
beat, 

Make thee to hail its close, and send thy 


ave 


ter 
thoughts 
por Before thee to thy home, where smile for 
thee 
verse 
ve Delicious prospects of immortal Spring, 
on Where youth and joy are knit to endless love, 
tha F Where even remembered woe is bliss, and 
| _ comes 
aque Pain, sorrow, or disease, to vex no more.’ 
The loss of fortune and worldly 
od on Prosperity comes next under review 3; 
sick: Whence the poet is insensibly led to 
ations consider the most forlorn and desert- 
ed situations of human life. 
— to the wretch Religion proves a 
riend, 
fa Oft has she cheered the pilgrim in the wild 
onfined Beaighted; or at noon with devious path, 
arche ‘rough sandy wastes immeasurable led ; 
P hee flows no cooling brook, no spreading 
soks palm 
elds from the parching glare a welcome 
pealt! shade, 
, ffters ut prowls the Spotted tyger fierce and fell, 


ith eyes of fire, and jaws that thirst for 
blood ; 


Where blows the hot simoom with deadly 
breath, 


Whitlwinds, which the sands in pillars 
heave 


Twi 
'xt heaven and earth, moving the hori- 
on round ; 
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As if some spirit of the desert urged 
Their gloomy course, which it were death 
to meet.’ 


This naturally introduces the suf- 
ferings of Park, and the fortitude and 
resignation with which he endured 
and surmounted them. The fate of 
the prisoner is next surveyed. 


‘ And dear art thou, Religion! heavenly 

maid ! 

To him who pines amid the dungeon’s 
gloom, 

From nature, kindred, liberty, shut out. 

Forlorn he sits, and through the stili dark 
night 

Sad hears his prison-bell with sullen sound 

Tell the long weary hours. When morn’s 
pale beam 

Pour’d through his grated wicket’s narrow 
frame, 

Falls on his meagre cheek, and dimly shows 

The dismal walls that hide him from the 
world. 

He thinks, with bitter heart, how many an 
eye 

That morn shall bless, which brings but 
woe to him; 

Then counts how long it is since he has seen 

The rising sun, or heard a kinsman’s voice, 

Inhaled the morning breeze, or looked 
abroad, 

O’er all the green and smiling face of things. 

Angel of Peace! then is he cheered by thee 

With hope of happier worlds. Wretched to 


him ~ 
And drear this life has been ; even Nature’s 
self, 


So kind to aX, has hid from him her face. 

Yet thou to him reveal’st that welcome 
shore 

Where rests the weary—where the oppres- 
sor’s voice 

The prisoner hears no more, but from his 
chains 

And bondage freed, unfettered as the wing 

Of fancy, shall he trace Creation’s bounds ; 

From star to star direct his boundless flight, 

Blest in his conscious power, blest in the 
smiles 

Of worth-approving Heaven, and joyful reap 

The glorious meed by suffering virtue won.’ 


The various perils and disasters of 
a sea-faring life afford now an ample 
theme for the picture of distress,— 
We give only some part of the repre- 
sentation of a shipwrecked mariner 


cast alone upon a desert isle, 
Oft 
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* Oft, when the moon with melancholy 

beam 

Shone on the midnight swell, swift would 
he start 

From his lone couch of leaves, and eye afar 

The glistening waves, that, like his tran- 
sient hopes, 

Alternate rose and fell: oft stoop to hear 

Kach sound that broke the stillness of the 
night, 

As the surge echoed ’mid the oozy caves 

Of his lone isle. But ship, alas! came none, 

Nor even bne distant sail shone to the moon 

‘To nurse his dying hopes; but met his eye 

The wilderness of waters cold and sad, 

Save when the pale ghosts of his shipwreck- 
ed mates 

Skimmed o’er the deep, and whispered in 
the blast. 

Thus Ocean’s exile wore his life away 

Unpitied and unknown; till from kind 
Heaven 

Came fair Religion as an angel down, 

To nurse, console, and cheer his drooping 
heart.” 


Seduction, and all its train of guilt 
and misery, affords now a lengthened” 
tale of woe. At last comes the final 
and most dreaded evil, Death itself. 
Among the different examples of its 
fatal dominion, the author, recurring 
to the friends of whom it has deprived 
him, commemorates two names justly 
dear to science, 


«<——‘ The friends of other years, 

With whose fond names in recollection sweet 
Rolis back each scene of youth, have passed 
away, 

And memory only dwells upon the dead. 

Far from thy country, from the osier wave 

Of Tiviot, that first heard thy Doric pipe. 

With whom till midnight have I often spent 

The mirthful hours, with whom indulged 
the dreams 

Of fame, alas! prophetic but of thine ! 

Cold, cold thou liest on Java’s distant shore, 

Too dearly purchased by the loss of thee, 

Oh Leyden! early prescient of thy doom ; 

By Genius mourned, by Science, and the 
Muse; 

By every friend, and more by none than 
him 

The most obscure, who now deplores thy 

fate. 

And thou, his peer, even by the gift of 
tongues 

Not favoured less, nor less by Science 
mourned, 

Companion of my earliest life, in whom: 


Review.---Consolation, with other, Poems. 
‘Even in thy careless boyhood have I may,,; 


Thy nobler daring, which nor pale diseas. 

Nor penury could repress; whem Genjy; 
nursed 

Even on, the mountain wild, beside th. 
stream 

Of lone Palnure, and as with eagle’s flight 

(Which oft thine infant eye traced through 
the storms, 

The emblem of thy rise) thee born to fame! 

Then weeping saw thy glory’s transient 
blaze 

Gleam a sad halo round thine honoured 
tomb.” 


From this subject, a natural tran. 
sition leads the poet to the annihile. 


tion of all mortal evils in a future 1 
state of existence; the glowing and ( 
pious anticipations of which form the 
concluding part of the poem. ’ 
The subject of the next poem, N2. i 
ture, affords a still wider, and indeed 
almost unbounded scope, for poetical V 
illustration, Those magnificent ob- 
jects which Astronomy presents, seem : 
to attract the greatest share of the 
poet’s attention. 
of 
‘Now let me mark, while through the do 
spacious vault un 
One starry lustre glows from pole to pole, WI 
The planets, moving round their monarch 
suns 
Harmonious ; smiling to the source of light ab) 
As on they march, nor lose their path in at 
heaven. Ag 
Around them hung, their own attendant ask 
orbs 
Keep constant watch ; while stars of fainter LQ 
beam, 
Themselves the mighty suns of other wore ‘ 
Burn ever round; from whose far-dista' 
bourn 
A ray of light, shot at the nata! hour W 


Of this our earth, had not yet reached is 
sphere. 
Ye planets ! twinkling constel - 
That light the dewy chambers of the East, 
And silent as the feet of hoary Time 
Slide on your lucid wheels 3 ye vestal lamps: 
That in the spacious temple of your Gop . 
Emit your holy fires 3 bright eyes of Leon 
Oh ! how expressive do yeu speak that o 
That lives, and moves, and rules, and sm 
in all 


lations ! stars: 


_ The influence of light is thus cee 


brated :— 
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* Whether, Oh Light ! thou bid the orient Il. 
blush N 
Dati. ey” Now the gales Hesperian blow ; 
As thou unveil’st its beauties the day, While the soft 
Or on the dewy lap of spring unfold Nurse ve cups of opening flowers 
Flowers of unnumbered dyes ; whether thou That in warmer radiance glow : ; 
el all conta , 
pour While flitting swift, in circlets vay 
Thy scattered ray samsongthe shadowy woods, Countless hail the 
Showing their graceful“ shapes, or on the Or in the torrent’s drizzting spray 
stream, each bird her wing. 
Sparkle with trembling lustre ; or swift fling . 


Then the cuekoo’s fitful call 
Breaks each pause at evening fall; 
And the pilgrim, lonely musing, 
Marks, while eve is sutt 


Lines of bright hue along the distant main, 
As soft it mingles with the evening sky ; 
Or smile from beauty’s form, and fair reveal 
The face divine, the mirror of the soul: 
Whether thou in the bow of heaven untwine 
Thy lovely beam refracted hues, lake whth Bright 
Shining in brightness through the gemray lume the mountain top, and round the 
welkin blaze. 


‘iffusing, 
On the upland heaths so dun 
Lines of crackling flame to run’*, 

Shine on the 


e Light the wan moon along the starry road, ie 
d Or gild the swimming clouds that cross LiL. yee 
her way $ , 
T oh the azure mist : 
Still dost thou charm, for nought so sweet 
as thou Sweet, oh Spring, thy charms to view ! i 
Bright messenger, that show’st his GoD to 
od Gem the flower and pointed thorn 3 
a] Waft’st him to heaven on fond cevotion’s Sweet to see its blossoms strewed fe 
Phick as snow- flakes on the gale ; iH 
. All is music in t oft 
To adore the brighter source from whence woods 
om And gladness in the dale ; 
he Sweet the lark aloft to hear, nee. 
e e e Wel ‘ome j » Tp Al % 
Comparing then the insignificance 
And the swain, in rustic measure, | 
of the works of art with those stupen- Greet the reign of Love and Pleasure ; it ‘ *j 
the dous ones of nature, the poet infers the And mid sylvan dells, haw sweet ee © | 
unrivalled greatness of the Being by Shepherd’s song and lamt\.in’s bleat ! 
sweeter on that smiling i.ove to rest 
Ie whom these were created. ~ 
arch Tl ll id na swature oom, anc a i 1er sons 
SMatlier peems are in consider- be blest. 
Hight able number, and some of them not 
th in at all inferior to the large ones,— 
Among these, one of ithe most pleasing with thee wend 
Spring, an Ode, which, as it is of rank; 
sinter HO gteat length, we shall here insert, That to drink the streamlet bend ; Kiget 
Or to note cach dew-sprent flower 
Breathing odours, smiling love, 0 be : i 
Wreaths of elustering lilies wove, Spring ! thou emblem sweet and true Wag 4 
ed its And the snow-drop on her breast, my youth, { 
lamps Pres Yet, moved with kindred syimpathy, I hail 
Round her all the Graces dancing spiring ga 
And Faney in her rainbow-dye, 
‘And Hope, delighted, views the brightening * Alluding to the practice in Scotland of er 
te scene, burning the mountain-heath in spring, for ee 
5c And points to milder skies, and fields of live- the improvement of the pasture, which is Hoes 2 uid 
ler green, ealled moor-barn. 
hetbe 
é 
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Yo which we shall add “ The Set- 
ting Sun.” 


‘ Lo! where yon western heaven is dyed 
With golden beams of mildest hue, 
The sun descends in blazing pride, 
And smiling bids the world adieu! 
He smiles prophetic of his rise, 
More glorious in the eastern skies, 
All nature to renew. 


So, when I leave earth’s green domain, 

May I in smiles its scenes forsake, 
That I but die to live again, 

And fall asleep more blest to wake! 
To wake in that immortal clime, 
Where suns shall know no setting time, 

Nor second morning break.’ 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


HE Field of Waterloo; a poem. 
By Walter Scott, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 
A new and copious Gaelic Vocabu- 
lary. Part II. Gaelic and English. 
By P. Macfarlane. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Plan for regulating the rents of land 
in Scotland, with equal safety to land- 
lord and tenant. 8vo. (Cupar, Fife.) 
Account of an improved mode of 
raising Crops of Grain, by means of 
a Drill-Barrow. By the Right Hon, 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8Svo. Is. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


% YE are informed, that an octavo 

volume will soon make its ap- 
pearance, being a Retrospect of the 
Exterior, or Public Improvements of 
the City of Edinburgh, from 14th 
Sept. 1753, to the 19th Sept. 1815, 
inclusive ; being a series of 62 years, 
commencing with the Royal Ex- 
change, and ending with the Regent’s 
riage, and the Gaol ; with occasion- 
al remarks and observations on these 
improvements, a view of the man- 
ners, mode of living, and religious and 


moral character of its inhabitants. 


Dedicated to the Lord Provost, My 
gistrates, and Council of the City, 
By Lhomas Sommers, burgess, free. 
man, and citizen of Edinburgh, and 
His Majesty’s glazier for Scotland, 

A new volume of the important 
Travels of Dr Clarke, will be ready 
in a few weeks. ‘This volume will 
form the third and last Section of 
Part the Second, of the Travels in 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
containing an account of the author's 
journey from Athens, by land, to 
Constantinople ; with a description of 
the North of Greece, Macedonia, and 
Thrace. It wiil also be accompanied 
by a Supplement relating to his Jour- 
ney from Constantinople to Vienna; 
and to a visit to the gold and silver 
mines of Hungary. 

Mr Thomas Moore, the Bard of 
Erin, has for some time past been 
engaged on a new and extensive poem, 
which may be expected to make tt 
appearance in the course of the wi- 
ter. 

Gen. Alex. Beatson, late governoi 
of St Helena, has in the press, in 3 
quarto volume, Tracts on various Sub- 
jects relative to St Helena, written 
during a residence of five years, illus 
trated by engravings. 

We are authorized to mention, {hat 
the Parliamentary Debates published 
by Hansard, contain reports of the 
speeches of Mr Whitbread, oft? 
prepared, always corrected, by ea 
self, This is an important fact, ° 
cause these speeches so published a! 
ford more correct details of the oP! 
nions of that illustrious patriot than 
survive of any of his contemporane 


Mr Fox never wrote out but 


speech 3 and Mr Pitt often ~ 
red that it was utterly impossible 
him to recollect even the on 
his ideas, subsequent to the biing 
of one of his speeches. On rr 
once asked to correct the copy. bt 
particular speech, he replied, f 

he could trace so little res€ 


between the newspaper report 


and the 
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speech which he supposed he had 
made, that to do himself justice, he 
must compose a new speech, for which 
he had not leisure, 

An octavo edition is printing of 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri 
River, and across the American Con- 
tinent to the Pacific Ocean, by Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke. 

Ina few days will be published, 
Conversations on the Duties, Advan- 
tages, Pleasures, and Sorrows of the 
Marriage State ; intended as an ac- 
companiment to the letters lately pub- 
lished on the same subject, by J. Ov- 
ington. 

_ Ina few days will appear, the Im- 
portant Results of an elaborate Inves- 
tigation into the case of Elizabeth 
Fenning, the young woman lately ex- 
ecuted on a charge of poisoning Mr 
Turner’s family ; including the ofh- 
cial report of her trial, which has not 
before met the public eye, with co- 
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pious notes ; an argument on her case, 
by Dr Watkins ; her remarkable un- 
published correspondence, and singu- 
Jar details and original documents 
not before printed. he publication 
will present a mass of facts of the 
most interesting description, tending 
to develop the mystery in which this 
extraordinary case is involved. 

Speedily will be published, a pocket 
edition of Dr William Cullen’s Prac- 
tice of Physic; containing all the 
modern discoveries in medicine, with 
prescriptions, according to the nomen- 
clature of the New London Pharma- 
copoeia; to which will be added, a 
table of the old and new names. 

A new edition of the much-esteem- 
ed Sermons of Martin Luther, accom- 
panied by a fine full-length portrait 
of that great man, from the large 
German print, is in forwardness, and 
may be expected in the course of the 
month. 


Scots Sonc.—CLOUDEN Banks. 
Tune—Banks of Devon. 


()H green grows the birk on thy braes, 

lanely Clouden, 

Fair blossoms the slae thorn, and hoary 
ha’ tree, . 

And pure fa’s the dew on thy bow’rs 0’ 

Sweet roses, 

The bonnie bow’rs dear to my Willie ana 

me. 


The hanks were a’ buskit wi’ Spring’s fair- 
est posies, 
And love pour'd in wild notes frae green- 
Shaw an’ glen ; 
at bless-breathing morn, whan I raise 
* Sae light hearted, 
The blythe brydal day that made Willie 
my ain. 
Whan Simmer winds sleep on thy braes 0’ 
breckan, 
Vur bonnie bairns play round the green 
fairy knowe, 
And pou’ the Wild blooms aff the bow’rs 
Wwhare my Willie 
st Warm’d my young bosom wi’ luve’s 
haly lowe, 


i? 


poetry. 


Then blythe Autumn waving wi’ ringlets 
sae yellow, 
Comes winding the green horn o’er hight 
an’ thro’ howe; 
As I hie me awa’ to my ain wearie Willic, 
Adown the lane glen where thy sillex 
waves rowe. 


Whan Winter gaes tirling the claes aff thy 
woodlands, 
An’ howls in the linn whare thy wile 
waters fa’; 
Our wee things sae canty, my Willie sae 
blythsome, 
An heart - healin’ cheer wiles the lang 
night awa’. 


Sae round the blythe vear, in a cozie clay 
haudin’, 

Our days glide fou’ sweetly, unclouded 
wi’ Care ; 

Oh gie us thy blessin’, thou Ruler o” heaven, 

An’ hearts lecl an’ gratefu’, I spier for 


nae mair! 
C. 
London, 30th Jan. 
1815. 5 
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_ The fairest in a Scotsman’s eyes 


776 
THAMES. 


A FRAGMENT. 


HE Sun in bright meridian pride 
Reflects, in Thames’s ample tide, 
Fair London’s turrets bold! 
Here pond’rous lighters baulk the oar, 
And wherries skim from shore to shore 
_Bedeck’d with green and gold. 
Oh "tis a sight both grand and fair, 
To see the masts that pierce the air ! 
Mast of size, that masts may claim, 
Here rise from ships of every name ; 
Of every nation, bulk, and form, 
To brave the breeze and stem the storm. 
First, note we ships from India’s coast 
Which Britain now alone may boast ; 
Americans, with doubtful right, 
Whether to barter or to fight ; 
Batavia’s barks of fav’rite mould : 
And while we write in winter’s cold, 
Let’s not forget that thanks are due, 
Newcastle, to thy brigs and you. 
What tho’ the black’ning culm assail 
The dingy crew in every gale ? 
And tho’ the canvas, smear’d with smut, 
Vies not with Smack of stylish cut ? 
No gaudy tints are theirs to please 
The eye—but culm in every breeze 
Tn black’ning clouds ascends ! 
But what, without thy vast resource, 


Were London’s hearth, and what that force 


On which our weal depends ? 
For, cherish’d in their pitchy womb, 
Their dauntless sons scarce fear the tomb. 
Here fain I’d stop, but grace I'd lack, 
Mention’d I not the Berwick Smack 3; 
That weekly bears from Scotland’s shore 
Her Sons—that think of her no more! 
For, of all towns beneath the skies, 

Fit for the human dwelling, 


‘Is London—far excelling ! 


The following Verses, written by Mn Joun 
M‘Diarmip of £dinburgh, were set to 
music, and sung at the ceremony of laying 
the Foundation Stone of the Waterloo Mo- 


nument at New Abbey. 


ET Gaul our white cliffs and loud surges 


"despise, 


And boast of her beautiful mountains and 


skies 3 


Oh ! our clime may be cold, but we ask of 


her, where 


is man found so noble, or woman so fair ? 


J. G. 
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But she envies our name; and her ancien: 
alarms, 


For our greatness in art, and our glory in 


arms, ‘ 


Is the thorn that still galls, till she wince ' 


again, 
And the great nation quails to ai is!> of (he 
main ! 


When Europe had sacrificed freedom, we 
know, 

And servilely crouched at the feet of he 
foe 3 

John Bull, deemed so rude, was the mar. 
vellous knight, 

Who cherish’d the outcast, and bled for her 
right. 


Yes, England may ever exult in that morn, 

When a handful of heroes, of Frenchmen 
the scorn, 

On the green hill of Spain their proud bar 
ners unfurl’d, 

And rallied the hopes and the hosts of the 
world: 


Then the conqueror’s sun, to great Wel- 
lington set, 

And short was the boast, “ he with mg 
never met !” 

Ah ! how little he reck’d, that the problem 
so true, 

Would be solv’d to his cost on thy field, 
Waterloo ! 


Yet that day, deem’d so bright, had begun 
‘in despair, 

And ended in doubt-——had not Britons bees 

there ; ‘ 

For the foe were determin’d-—their leader 
was brave, 

But they found us the rock, and their onsel 

the wave, 


Oh Albion! thy Tartans wav’d lovely at 
morn, 

But evening beheld them all bloody and 
torn ; 

For they shone in the front, and where hot 
test the fray, 

Thy phalanx was ever, like Alps, in the waf- 


And never since war's bloody business bas 
been, 

Were hearts more devoted, or weap? 
more keen 

Marengo and Jena, receding from VieWs | 

Like satellites, went on thy sun, Waterl00. 
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BONAPARTE. 


WTERESTING DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO 
THE MANNER IN WHICH BONAPARTE 
1S TO BE TREATED. 


Letter from Earl Bathurst, Secretary of 
State, to the Lords of the Admiralty. 


“ Downing-street, July 30. 1815. 


| MY Lords—I wish your Lordships to 
have the goodness to communicate to 
Rear Admiral Sir George Cockburn, a copy 


| serve him by way of instruction, to direct 
his conduct while General Bonaparte remains 
under his care. The Prince Regent, in con- 
| fiding to English officers.a mission of such 
importance, feels that it is unnecessary to 
} express to them his earnest desire that no 
greater personal restraint may be employed 
, than what shall be found necessary faithfully 
® toperform the duties, of which the Admiral, 
} a well as the Governor of St Helena, must 
; hever lose sight, namely, the perfectly se- 
cure detention of the person of General Bo- 
naparte. Every thing which, without op- 
| posing the grand object, can be granted as 
an indulgence, will, his Royal Highness is 
| convinced, be allowed the General. The 
Prince Regent depends further on the well- 
Known zeal and: resolute character of Sir 
George Cockburn, that he will not suffer 
himself to be misled, imprudently to deviate 
from the performance of his duty. 

BATHURST.” 


Memorial. 


When General Bonaparte leaves the Bel- 

frophon togo on board the Northumber- 

| ‘and, it will be the properest moment for 

Admiral Cockburn to have the effects exa- 

| Mined which General Bonaparte may have 
brought with him. 

The Admiral will allow all the baggage, 

re Provisions, which the General 

y have brought with him, to be taken 

°n board the Northumberland. 


ader 


nsel 


y at 
and 
hot- 
way. 

3 has 


ypons 


Among 
f]00: baggage, his table-service is to be un- 

a8 included, unless it be so consi- 
is & as to seem rather an article to be 


— into ready money than for real 


His 
able effeen his diamonds, and his sale- 


(consequently bills of e 
181 5 of exchang 


of the following memorial, which is to: 


also), of whatever kind they may be, mus- 
be delivered up. The Admiral will declare 
to the General that the British Government 
by no means intends to confiscate his pro- 
perty, but merely to take upon itself the 
administration of his effeets, to hinder him 
from using them as a means to promote his 
flight. 

The examination shall be made in the 
presence of a person named by Bonaparte : 
the inventory of the effects to be retained 
shall be signed by this person as well as by 
the Rear-Admiral, or by the person whom 
he shall appoint to draw up the inventory. 

The interest or the principal (according 
as his property is more or less considerable) 
shall be applied to his support, and in this 
respect the principal arrangements to be left 
to him. 

For this reason he can, from time to time, 


signify his wishes to the Admiral, till the 


arrival of the new Governor of St Helena, 
and afterwards to the latter ; and if no ob- 
jections is to be made to his proposal, the 
Admiral or the Governor can give the ne- 
cessary orders, and the disbursement will 
be paid by bills on his Majesty’s Treasury. 

In case of death, he can dispose of his 
property by a last will, and be assured that 
the contents of his testament shall be faith. 
fully executed. 

As an attempt might be made. to make a 
part of his property pass for the property 
of the persons of his suite, it must be sig- 
nified, that the property of his attendants is 
subject to the same regulations. 

The disposal of the troops left to guard 
him must be left to the Governor. 

The latter, however, has received a no- 
tice, in the case which will be hereafter 
mentioned, to act according to the desire of 
the Admiral. 

The General must constantly be attend- 


ed by an officer appointed by the Admiral, 


or, if the case occurs, by the Governor. If 
the General is allowed to go out of the 
bounds where the sentinels are placed, an 
orderly man at least must accompany the 
officer. 

When ships arrive, and as long as they 
are in sight, the General remains confined 
to the limits where the sentinels are placed. 
During this time all communication with 
the inhabitants is forbidden. His compa- 
niops in St Helena are subject 
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.time to the same rales, and must remain thé flight of General Bavaparte, he 
i: with him. At other times it is left tothe take measures. to remove them, The | 
2 a, i: judgment of the Admiral or Governor to ‘coast Of the island, and all ships and boys fh 
make the necessary regulations concerning that visit it, are placed under the 
it a them. dt must be signified to the General, of the Admiral. He fixes the places whic, 
ae "| * that if he makes any attempt to fly, he will the boats may visit, and the Governme; * 
then be put under close confinement; and will send a sufficient guard to the. poing 
oe i st at must be notified to his attendants, that where the Admiral shall consider this pies 
if it should be found that they are'plotting caution as necessary. ye 
oe i to prepare the General’s flight, they shall The Admiral will adopt the most vig. | 
ia. ‘i, i be separated from him, and put under close rous measures to watch over the arriyal and ; 
confinement. departure of every ship, and to prevent all 
bak Bit! Ail letters addressed to the General, or communication with the coast, except such 
to persons in his suite, must be delivered to as he shall allow. 
he | + of the Admiral or Governor, who will read Orders will be issued to prevent, after a t 
he * them before he suffers them to be deliver- certain necessary interval, any foreign ot F 
SSID r- ed to those to whom they are addressed. mercantile vessel to go in future to St He. 
bo ie ( Letters written by the General or his suite, lena. as 
iP nt are subject to the same rule. If the General should be seized with se. vi 
ae ah, No letter that does not come to St He- rious illness, the Admiral and the Governor rr 
lena through the Secretary of State, must will each name a physician who enjoys their 
k be communicated to the General or his at- confidence, in order to attend the General in Bi a 
Be Me BE tendaits, if it is written by a person not common with his own physician: they will HB of 
2 p i living in the island. All their letters ad- give them strict orders to give in everyday 9 Or 
yee dressed to persons not living in the island, a report on the state of his health. Incase Hi }x 
Hee Be must go under cover to the Secretary of of his death, the Admiral will give orders BE Po 
' State. to convey his body to England. Sp 
‘e s It will be clearly expressed to the Gene- Given at the War Office, July 30. 1810. BB thy: 
ral, that Governor and Admiral have 
precise orders to inform his Majesty’s Go- = 
, vernment of all the wishes and reuibietiy. ACT OF THE CONGRESS AT VIENNA, a 
ae tions which the General may desire to ad- The powers who signed the treaty con } ing 
i i dress to it; in this respect they need not eluded at Paris on the 30th of May 18h) Pre 
hy ae use any precaution. But the paper on having re-assembled at Vienna, agreeable. BM by 
is which such request or representation is to the 32d article of that act, wilh the He Ka 
bg written must be communicated to them Princes and States in alliance with them, 9 ot 
open, that they may both read it, and when to complete the dispositions of the said trea the 
they send it, accompany it with such ob- ty, and to add to it other arrangements rei- in 
servations as they may judge necessary. dered necessary by the condition in which Ji Gl 
4 Till the arrival of the new Governor, the Europe was placed at the conclusion of the i "cl 
& 4 ; Admira! must be considered as entirely re- last war, desiring now to comprise in‘ ole ; a 
aS ae sponsible for the person of General Bona- common transaction the different results of whi 
rh } parte, and his Majesty has no doubt of the their negociations, that they may be sac He full 
inclination of the present Governor to con- tioned by their mutual ratifications, have 4 
dui cur with the Admiral for this purpose. authorised their Plenipotentiaries to colle - 
t' A The Admiral has full power to retain the into a general instrument the dispositions 7 1 
ty General on board his ship, or to convey of greater and permanent interest, and to pe 
Bi, fi him on board again, when, in his opinion, join to this deed, as integral parts of the M4 
secure detention of his person cannot be arrangements of Congress, the treatics, 
ae otherwise effected. When the Admiral ar- ventions, declarations, regulations, and othet _ 
ie vives at St Helena, the Governor will, up- particular acts, which are found cited in the he 
on his representation, adopt measures for present treaty. And the foresaid powers 
: Vale sending immediately to England, the Cape having named as Plenipotentiaries to ye & 
of Good Hope, or the East Indies, such of- gress, viz. (Here follow the mames 
bie ficers, or other persons, in the military corps _ ties of the Plenipotentiaries, arranged in Breas 
: ' of St Helena, as the Admiral, either because alphabetical order of their Courts.) «4° " Bi 
they are foreigners, or on account of their of the Plenipotentiaries who were prese 
: character or disposition, shall think it ad- at the close of the negociations, after -_— Bo) 
ue “thet visable to dismiss from the military service exhibited their, full powers, wie are We 
in St Helena. found to be in good and due forins be 
_ Ifthere are strangers'in the island whose greed to place in the said instr 
yesidence inthe country shall seem to be to sanetion with. their common 8" 
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Art. 1. Union of the Duchy of Warsaw to 
ine Empire of Fussia.—This duchy, with 
the exception of provinces and districts 
otherwise disposed of, is irrevocably to be 
possessed by the L’mperor of all the Rus- 
gas, who is to join to his other titles that 
of King of Poland. The. Poles, subjects 
respectively of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
da, shall obtain a representation and na- 


tional institutions, regulated after that mode 
| of political existence which each of the Go- 
| yernments to which they belong shall judge 


useful and convenient to give them. 
2. Limits of the Grand Duchy of Posen.— 


| This duchy, which is given in full sovereign- 


ty to the King of Prussia, is comprised in 


| the following limits, viz. 


The frontier of eastern Prussia the same 


| as previous to the peace of Tilsit, to the 
| village of Lubitsch, which belongs to the 
s duchy of Warsaw. Thence a line shall be 
| drawn, which passes the Vistula, and ex- 
} tends to the ancient boundary of the district 
| of Nitze near Gross Opoczko. 
| Opoezko it shall pass Chlewiska, to the vil- 


From Gross 


lave Przbylan, and thence to the city of 


| Powidz. From Powidz by the city of 
} Spluzce, to the point of the confluence of 
the rivers Wartha and Prosna. 
S point up the course of the river Prosna, as 


From this 


far ag the village of Koscielnavies, within a 
league of the city of Kalisch. There leav- 


ingto that city (on the left bank of the 
| Prosma) a semicircular territory, measured 
| bythe distance between Kuscielnavies and 
p Kalisch, the limit shall return to the course 
p ofthe Prosna, and follow it, ascending by 
theeities Grabow, Wiczuszow, Bolesciawiec, 


in order to terminate near the village of 


a at the frontier of Silesia, opposite Pe- 
ia, 


} & Relates to the salt mines of Wieliska, 
which the Emperor of Russia is to have the 
‘ull property: of. 

7 4, Boundary between Gallicia and the Rus- 
pan territory. 

» The Thalweg of the Vistula shall sepa- 
} ue Gallicia from the territory of the free 
i? of Cracow, It will serve at the same 
ees @ boundary between Gallicia and 
; part of the former duchy of Warsaw 
to the states of his Majesty the 
4 ‘peror of ull the Russias, as far as the 
of the city Zawichost. From Za- 
ym to the Bug, the dry frontier shall 
the line described by the 
i eee 1809, subject to the rec- 
by mutual agreements may 
The fronti¢r, in proceeding 
Bs cen be re-established be- 
treaty... as it existed before 


these, 
Sth avtiole, the Eroperor of Rus- 


sia restores the circles of Tarnapol to the 
Emperor of Austria. | 

The 6th declares Cracovia a free city. 

7. The limits of the territory of Cracovia. 

A line commencing en the left of the 
Vistula at Wolica ascends the rivulet which 
flows there into the Vistula, to Czulico, and 
proceeds to the point where the limit, which 
separates the district of Kezeezovice from 
that of Olkosz commences; from thence it 
shall follow that limit between the two said 
districts, to terminate on the frontiers of 
Prussian Silesia. 

The 8th article grants the privilege of 
free commerce to Podgarza. 

The 9th guarantees the neutrality of 
Cracovia. 

The 10th relates to the constitution of 
the academy and bishoprick of Cracovia. — 

The 11th grants general amnesty. 

The 12th, in conformity with the prece- 
ding article, declares that all sequestrations 
shall be taken off, and that all proceedings 
against persons for political acts shall be 
null and void. 

The 13th contains an exception where 
definitive sentences upon appeal has been 
announced. 

The 14th provides for the free navigation 
of the canals and rivers throughout the 
whole extent of ancient Poland. 

15. Cession of Saxony and Prussia.—The 
King of Saxony renounces to the King of 
Prussia all right and title to certain Saxon 
territories, separated from the kingdom of 
Saxony by a line drawn asa frontier between 
that kingdom and Prussia. The course of 
this line has already been described. 

16. Titles to be taken by the King of Prus- 
sia.—The Saxon Provinces ceded to the 
King of Prussia are to be designated by the 
name of the duchy of Saxony, and his Ma- 
jesty adds to his titles those of— 

Duke of Saxony, Landgrave of Thurin- 
gia, Margrave of the Two Lusatias, and 
Count of Hannaberg. His Majesty the 
King of Saxony shall continue to bear the 
title of Margrave of Upper Lusatia; his 
Majesty likewise shall continue to bear those 
of Landgrave of Thuringia, and Count of 
Haunaberg, in relation to, and in virtue of, 
his rights of succession to the possession of 
the Ernestian line. 

The 17th article contains an express gua- 
rantee on the part of Russia, Great Britain, 
and France, of all the cessions to the King 
of Prussia in full sovereignty. 

By the 18th, Austria renounces the rights 
of sovereignty over Lusatia. 

The 19th contains, on the part. of the 
King of Prussia, aud, the. Kieg of Saxony, 
a reciprocal renunciation ot jewdal 


The 20tb allows the emigration of per-— 
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and the exportation of their pro-— 
perty... 

The 21st guarantees religious establish- 
‘Mients, and establishments for public in- 
struction, in the districts ceded by Saxony 
to Prussia. 

The 22d grants a general amnesty to the 
‘subjects of the King of Saxony. 

23. Provinces.of which Prussia resumes 
possession.-His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia having, by the result of the late war, re- 
entered into possession of several provinces 

and territories which had been ceded by the 
treaty of Tilsit, it is recognised and decla- 
red by the present article, that his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, shall again possess 
as before, in full property and sovereignty, 
following countries, viz :— 

The portion of his former Polish provin- 
ces designated in Art 2.3; the city of Dant- 
zic and its territory, such as it was fixed by 
the treaty of Tilsit; the circle of Cortouss 3 
the Old Mark; the portion of the circle of 
‘Magdeburg, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
with the circle of the Saale ; the principali- 
ty of Halberstadt, with the lordships of 
Darenburg and Hessenrode ; the town and 
territory of Quebinburg, with reservation of 
the rights of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Sophia Albertina of Sweden, Abbess of 
Quedlinburg, conformably with the arrange- 
ments made in 1803. 

The Prussian portion of the county of 
Mansfield ; the Prussian portion of the coun- 
ty of Hobenstein; the city and territory of 
Nordhausen ; the town and territory of Mul- 
hausen ; the Prussian portion of the district 
of Treffurth with Dorla; the city and ter- 
ritory of Erfurth ; the Prussian portion of 
the county of Goichen ; the lower lordship 
of Kranichfeld ; the lordship of Blanckhen- 
hagen ; the principality of Paderborn, with 
the Prussian part of the bailliwicks of 
Shewellenberg, Oldenburg, and Stoppelberg, 
and the jurisdiction of Hagendorn and Oden- 
hausen, situated in the territory of Lippe 3 
the county of Marck, with the part of Lipp- 
stadt thereto belonging ; the county of Wer- 
tien ; the county of Essen ; the portion of 
the duchy of Cleves on the right bank of 
the Rhine, with the town and fortress of 
Wesel, the portion of that duchy situated 
on the left bank being comprised in the pro- 
vinces specified in Art. 25.3; the secularised 
Chapter of Elten, the principality cf Mun- 
ster, i.e. the Prussian portion of the old 
duchy of Munster; the secularised provost- 
ship of Cattenborg ; the county of Tecklen- 
berg ; the county of Lingen, with the ex- 
ception of the portion ceded to Hanover by 
Art. 27.3 the principality of Minden ; the 
county of Ravensberg ; the secularised Chap- 


4% ter of Herford; the principality. of Neuf- 


- 
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“chatel, with the ¢outity of Volingeny asthe, 


-Tilsit, and which he has not renounced by 


frontiers been ascertaitiéd bY the Tye,. 
ty of Paris, and by “Art. ‘76. of thé’ prasen, 
The same arrangements “extend 16° th, 
rights of sovereignty superiority 
the county of Wornigerode, to that of hig), 
protection over the county of Hoheti-Lay. 
burg, and to all other rights and claims 
whatever, which his Prussian Majesty pos. 
sessed and exercised before the peace of 


other treaties, acts, or conventions. 

24. Prussian possessions on the Rhine, 
His Majesty the King of Prussia shall unite 
to his monarchy in Germany, on this side 
the Rhine, to be possessed by himself and 
his successors, in full property and soye. 
reignty, the following countries, viz. 

The provinces of Saxony designated in 
Article 15, with the exception of the places 
and territories ceded by virtue of Article 39, 
to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke oj 
Saxe Weimar ; the territory ceded to Prus- 
sia by his Britannic Majesty the King of 
Hanover, by Article 29. ; the portion of the 
district of Fulda and the territories therein 
comprised, indicated in Article 40; the 
town and territory of Wetzlan, as in Ar. 
ticle 42. the grand duchy of Berg, with the 
lordships of Hardenberg, Broik, Styrun, 


Schooler, and Odenthall, which formerly be- 
longed to the said duchy under the Pala. 4 
tine Government; the districts of the old ] 
Archbishoprick of Cologne, which latterly t 
belonged to the grand duchy of Berg; the ft 
duchy of Westphalia, such as it was possess unseen 
ed by his Royal Highness the Grand ‘Duke BJ». .0 
of Hesse; the county of Dormund, the Ms | 
principality of Cobrerg ; the mediatised dis al 
tricts specified in Article 43. 

The old possession of the house of Nas « 
sau Dietz having been ceeded to Prussia by : 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, fu 


and a part of these possessions having bee" 
exchanged for districts belonging to the! 
Serene Highnesses the Duke and Prince 
Nassau, the jKing of Prussia shall posses 
in full sovereignty, and unite to his - 
narchy—1. The principality of Siega, 
the bailliwicks of Burbach and Nenkirchet 
with the exception of a portion contalal 
12,000 inhabitants, which shall beleng 
the Duke and Prince of Nassau: 2d. i 
bailliwicks of Hohen-Solms, 
Bramstels, Frensberg, Friedewald, 
stein, Senoenberg, Altoulcirchen, Altenw™ 
Dierdorf, Neuerburg, Linz, Hammersil 
with Eugors and Hoddersdorf, iy 
and territory of Nonwied, the parm 
Hamm belonging to the bailliwicks of a 
chenburg, the parish of Horhausem, 


ing part of the bailliwicks af Herslich; © 
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ghe portions: of the bailliwicks of Vallandar 
antl Bhrenbreitsten, and the right bank of 
the Rhine, designated in the convention be- 
tween his Majesty the King of Prussia and 


their ;Serene Highnesses the Duke and 


Prince. of Nassau, annexed to the present 
By the: 26th, the title of King of Hano- 
yer is confined to the King.of Great Britain. 
The 27th relates to the cessions of Prus- 
gia to, Hanover. 
The 28th is a renunciation on the part of 
Prussia to the chapter of St Pierre-a-N’zr- 
The 29th specifies the cession of the 
King of Great Britain and Hanover to the 
King of Prussia, of a part of the duchy of 
Lauenbourg. 
The 30th provides for the free navigation 
of the commerce of the port of Embden. 
The 3lst delineates the military routes 


: through the territories of Russia and the 


King of Hanover. 
' The 32d merely contains minor regula- 
tions respecting the bailliwick of Meppen. 
The 33d refers to the cessions to be made 
to the Duke of Oldenburgh. 
‘The 34th gives the title of Grand Duke 


of Oldenburgh, to the Duke of Holstein 


Oldenburgh. 
The 35th and 36th settles the title of the 


Grand Dukes of Mecklenburgh Schwerin 
_gnd Strelitz, and the Grand Duke of Saxe 


Weimar. 
The 37th specifies the cessions to be made 


_ to the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. 


oz The 38th and 39th relate to the same 


object. 


The 40th provides for the cession of the 


_ ancient department of Fulda. 


The 41st has merely reference to the pre- 
eding article. 
The 42d conveys the city of Wetzler in 
full sovereignty to the King of Prussia. 
_ The 43d contains arrangements concern- 
ing the ancient circle of Westphalia. 

The 44th and 45th contain a disposition 
telative to the grand duchy of Wurtzburgh 
and the principality of Aschaffenburgh, in 
favour of Bavaria, and the establishment of 
the Prince Primate. 

By the 46th it is declared, that the city 
of Frankfort shall be a free city, and form 
part of the Germanic League. 

‘The 47th grants indemnities to the Grand 
‘Duke of Hesse. 

Then follows a variety of articles relative 
ito the Germanic Confederation. —The regu- 


lations with respect to Elections. —The mode 


‘of collecting Votes.—The residence of the 
Diet of Frankfort.—The formation of Fun- 


damental Laws.—The maintenance of Peate 
extend to and include 


Jol 
the 64th article ; there are then a variety of 
articles respecting the Limits of the Netter- 
lands, and the Grand Ducby of Luxemburg, 
the Duchy of Bouillon, and’ the Cessions of 
the House of Nassau in Germany, and the 
Union of the Belgic Provinces. uve 

At the 74th article commence the regu- 
lations relative to the affairs of Switzerland. 

The 77th provides for the rights of the 
inhabitants of the principality of Berne ; 
they are to enjoy the same political and ci- 
vil rights they formerly possessed. 

The 79th relates to the arrangements be- 
tween France and Geneva. 

The 80th refers to the cessions of the 
King of Sardinia to the canton of Geneva. 

There is then, in the $2d article, an ar- 
rangement relative to the funds placed in 
England. 

The 85th describes the limits of the es- 
tates of the King of Sardinia. 

The 87th gives the King of Sardinia the 
title of King of Genoa. . 

The next material article is the 93d, 
which restores the ancient Austrian posses- 
sions, including all the territory which had 
been ceded by Austria by former treaties : 
and then there is an enumeration of the ter- 
ritories so restored. 

The 96th provides for the navigation of 
the Po. 

There then follow a variety of minor ar- 
rangements. 

The 105th and following articles relate 
to the affairs of Portugal. The restitution 
of Olivenza and other restitutions on the 
part of the Prince Regent of Portugal. The 
arrangements are continued and detailed 
with a minuteness which we find it impos- 
sible to follow, on account of our circum- 
scribed space. 

By the 119th Article, all the Powers as- 
sembled at Congress, as well as the Princes 
and Free Cities, who have concurred in the 
arrangements, are invited to accede to it. 

The 120th Article referring to this Trea- 
ty being in the French language, provides 
that it shall not be a precedent for subse- 
quent treaties or negoriations, being in a 
language different from what they formerly 
used to be. 

121st Article provides that the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty shall be exchanged with- 
in six months, and by the Court of Portu- 
gal in a year, if possible. ‘Lhe treaty is to 
be deposited at Vienna among the arehives 
of the Court and State of his {mperia! and 
Apostolic Majesty, in order that ‘t may be 
referred to by any of the Courts of Eurcuye 
who may wish to eonsult the or.¢inat 

t is dated Vienna, 9th June 15i5, and 
then follow the signatures of the Plempo- 
tenfiaries, 

Ekii- 
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GERMANY. ayy. 

THE STATES OF WIRTEMBERG. 

A’ German. paper has_ published copy 
of an address from the States of the king- 
dom of Wirtemberg .to.the Ministers: of 
Great Britain, Hanover, Prussia, and Den- 
mark, calling upon these powers as guaran- 
tees of the constitution of Wirtemberg, for 
their support in restoring that constitution 
to the situation in which it stood before the 
changes introduced into it by Bonaparte’s 
system, The address, which is of great 
length, refers for the foundation of the 
claim of the States to conventions existing 
for three centuries between the Sovereigns 
and the people of Wirtemberg. It states, 
that the present King, upon his accession, 
recognized the whole of these conventions. 
Having afterwards ceded Montbelliard to 
France, he obtained important indemnifica- 
tions, an increase of territory, and the 
Royal dignity. To this dignity he united 
a total abolition of the constitution, the dis- 
solution of all representation, and an ebso- 
lute Government. The people, however, 
continued to hope that the circumstances 
which deprived them of their rights would 
be temporary, and at last had the prospect 
of seeing their hopes realized by the suc- 
cesses of the allies. Even the King encou- 
raged this expectation in his manifesto. of 
the 17th January last ; but on calling the 
States together, on the 15th of March, his 
Majesty expressed himselt very diiferently. 
The old constitution was then passed over 
in silence, and a new one, in the formation 
of which the States had no share, laid be- 
fore them as the organic law of the State, 
sanctioned by his Majesty. To have ac- 
cepted this constitution, would have been, 
in the epinion of the States, an act of trea- 
son to their constituents, and they declared 
loudly for the restoration of the ancient con- 
stitution, with some important modilfica- 
tions consistent with the spirit of the times. 
The States warmly praise the Prince Royal 
for the part he is understood to have taken 
in the negociations between them and his 
father. The King, ‘however, persisted in 
refusing the claim of the States, and ad- 
journed them, proposing that they should 
leave four deputies to, carry on the negocia- 
tions. This the States declined to do. Af- 
ter this history of the dispute between the 
States and the King, the former declare that 
they had no powcr to defend the interests 
of their constituents, and no. prospect }eft, 
except that of the, interference, of the high 
powers who haye guaranteed. the, constitu. 
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FRANCE. 


GRANGE OF MINISTRY 

The exertions 6f ‘the ‘Royalist’ pasty it 
France have at length effected a comple 
change in the ministry, contrary, it is said, 
to the advice of some’ of the “allied minis. 
ters, particularly the Duke of Wellington; 
and Fouche and Talleyrand have now no 
longer any’ influence in the Councils of 
Louis. Trusty counsellors and Vigorous 
measures have long been the constant cry 
of the Royalists, as the only means of say. 
ing France. Fouche was always the Strong 
advocate for conciliatory measures, on the 
part of the King, as the most sure and effi. 
cacious mode to win over the affections of 
the people. The former at length prevail. 
ed, and Fouche resigned. The following 
is stated in a private letter from Paris, tv 
be the substance of a letter addressed to the 
King by Fouche when he presented bis re- 
signation. 

** Your Majesty cannot doubt of my fide- 
lity and attachment to your royal person. 
I flatter myself that I have given the most 
unequivocal proofs of it. I indulged the 
hope of contributing to the establishment of 
your Majesty’s throne, by measures best 
calculated to establish peace and tranquillity. 
It appears, however, that it is intended to 
have recourse to a system of terrors, [ 
cannot, and will not be the agent of such 
asystem. I beseech your Majesty to al- 
low me to give you another proof of my at- 
tachment, by frankly and sincerely acknow- ~ 
ledging, that I fear this monarchy will not 
be fixed on a basis sufficiently stable and 
solid to support the attacks to which it is 
wished to oppose it.” 

Another letter from Paris says—‘* The 
following is the substance of what the | 
Prince de Talleyrand said on presenting the 
resignation of himself and his colleagues to _ 
the King. He said, that the Administra- 
tion, of which he was the head, could no 
longer act beneficially for the public service, 
because of the animosity ¢xeited against it, 
and because it did not possess the resouir 
ces and authority which belonged to it un- 
der the Constitutional Act. He also ob- 
served, that his Majesty published ordon- 
nances which were unknown to the Minis- 
ters, whose duty it was to propose and dis- 
cuss them, and who were responsible for 
their execution.—Fintly, that another Ad- 
ministration would be more suitable to the 
Princes, since it was that the 
nisters should be agreeable to them 

The Frenely Official’ Gazette ‘of the 20: 
ult. presents a list of the fiew ministty 
follows. 
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For !Rdreign' Affaits—The Duke of 


Richelieu, Peer of Franee.. 


For War--The Duke of Feltre, P. 

For the Marine and Colonies.—Vis- 
count Doubouthage, Lieutenant-General. 

For the Interior——Count de Vaublane, 
Prefect of the Department of the Mouths 
of the Rhone. 

“* For the General Police—The Sieur de 
Cazes, Counsellor of State, 

‘** Count Barbe de Marbois, Peer of France, 
Minister and Secretary of State in the de- 
partment of Justice, and Keeper of the 
Seals, 

“Count Corvetto, Counsellor of State, 
Minister and Secretary of State in the de- 
partment of the Finances.” 

Fouche since his resignation has been ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Court of Saxony, 
and Talleyrand’s name appears in the list 
of anew, Privy Council-ordained by Louis. 

How far this change of Councils may be 
favourable to the power of the King, it is 
difficult, in the present agitated state of 
France to determine. It is certain that the 
royalist party, consisting of those emigrants 
who quitted France along with the Royal 
Family in an early stage of the revolution, 
are zealously attached to all the maxims of 
the old regime which subsisted previous to 
the year 1789, and it is equally certain, 
that France as it is at present constituted, 
cannot be governed by those maxims. The 
revolution has left on the habits and man- 
hers of the people deep and permanent tra- 
ces, which can never be worn out, and the 
government of the country, whoever is pla- 
ced at its head, must accommodate itself in 
some degree to this changed state of things. 
Now it is well known, that the pure royalist 
party, those who have followed the King 
inall the changes of his fortune, and to 
whom he must naturally be greatly attach- 
ed, are not duly sensible of this truth, 

Viewing the revolution from its commence- 
ment as treason against the royal power, 
they are apt to draw from their premises 
this unsafe conclusion, that whatever the 
evolution set up, ought now to be pulled 
down, But this, of course, would be a new 


| Tvolution, which might lead to all the evils 


yeasioned by the first, and might ultimate- 
Y endanger the stability of the throne. ‘The 
— aid the wisest policy which Louis 
i, pursue would be, to recognise all the 
hort established by the revolution, and 
thee e would engage in his party many of 

‘se who were. formerly averse to it. A 
wd men might gradually rise up in- 
“ in the changes accomplished by the 

nae” and yet friendly to the Bour- 
™ €ynasty, as nothing in its cons 
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duct hostile to their favourite opinions or 
prejudices, and these, after they were ma- 
tured into union and consistency, by habit 
and attachment, might prove the firm and 
able supporters of the new monarchy. But 
what we apprehend is most to be dreaded 
as endangering the power of Louis, is the 
ascendency of violent men on either side, 
who having mixed in all the ferment of the 
revolution, have not yet allowed their pas- 
sions to subside into that ‘state of calmness 
and sobriety, which is consistent with do- 
mestic peace. 


OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE CHAM- 
BERS. 


The sittings of the new legislative bodies 
commenced on the 7th instant, when the 
King adressed to the assembly the following 
speech :— 

** Gentlemen—When last year I assem- 
bled the two Chambers for the first time, l 
congratulated myself upon having, by an 
honourable treaty, restored peace to France. 


‘She began to taste the fruits of it; all the 


sources of public prosperity were re-opening, 
when a criminal enterprise, seconded by the 
most inconceivable defection, arrested their 
course. The evils which this ephemeral 
usurpation caused the country, deeply at- 
flicted me, Yet I ought to declare here, 
that had it been possible to affect none but 
myself, I should have blessed Drovidence. 
The marks of affection which my people 
have given me in the most critical moments, 
have consoled me in my personal sufferings 5 
but those of my subjects, of my children, 
weigh upon my heart ; and in order to put 
a period to this state of affairs, more bur- 
densome even than the war itself, I have 
concluded with the Powers, which, after 
having destroyed the Usurper, still occupy 
a great part of our territory, a convention 
which regulates our present and future re- 
lations with them. It will be communica- 
ted to you without any restriction, as soon 
as it has received its last formality. You 
well know, gentlemen, and all France will 
know, the profound grief I must have felt, 
—but the very safety of my kingdom ren- 
dered this great determination necessary, 
and when I took it, I felt the duties it im- 
posed upon me. I have ordered, that there 
should this year be paid, from the Treasury 
of my civil list, into the treasury of the 
State, a considerable portion of my revenue. 
My family were no sooner informed of my 
resolution, than they offered me a propor- 
tionate gift. I have ordered similar dim!- 
nutions in the salaries and expences of all 
my servants, without exception. I shall 
always be ready to ghare sacrilices which 
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imperious circumstances impose upon my 
people. All the statements shall be sub- 
mitted to you, and you will know the im- 
portance of the economy which I have 
commanded in the departments of my Mi- 
nisters, and in all parts of the Government ; 
happy if these measures shall suffice for the 
burthens of the State. In all events, I rely 
upon the devotedness of the nation, and the 
zeal of the two Chambers. 

** But, gentlemen, other sweeter and less 
important cares unite you at present ; it is to 
give more weight to your deliberations, it is 
to collect more lights myself that I have 
created new Peers, and that the number of 
deputies of departments has been increased. 
I hope [ have succeeded in my choice, and 
the eagerness of the deputies at this difficult 
conjuncture is also a proof that they are ani- 
mated by a sincere affection for my person, 
and an ardent love for the country. 

** It is then with sweet satisfaction and 
full confidence that I have assembled you 
about me, certain that you will never lose 
sight of the fundamental bases of the hap- 
piness of the State, a frank and loyal union 
of the chamber with the King, and respect 
for the constitutional charter. That charter, 
which I weighed with care before I gave it, 
to which reflection attaches me more and 
more dearly, which I have sworn to main- 
tain, and to which all of you, beginning 
with my family, are about to swear obe- 
dience, is without doubt susceptible, like 
all human institutions, of being more per- 
fect: but none of us ought to forget that 
the danger of innovation is not far remote 
from the advantage of melioration. Many 
other objects of importance require our la- 
bours: to make religion re-flourish, purify 
morals, found liberty upon respect for the 
laws, render them more and more analogous 
to these great views, give stability to credit, 
recompose the army, heal the wounds that 
have but too deeply torn the bosom of our 
country ; in fine, ensure internal tranquilli- 
ty, and thereby make France respected 
without. Such are the objects that our ef- 
forts ought to lead to. I do not flatter my- 
self that so much good can be the work of 
one session, Eut if, at the close of the pre- 
sent legislature, it is seen that we are ap- 
proaching it, we ought to be satisfied with 
ourselves. I shail leave nothing undone, 
and, in order to arrive at it, I rely, gentle- 
men, upon your most active co-operation.” 


After the speech, the Duke of Angou- 
Ieme, the Duke of Berri, and the Duke of 
Orleans took the oath which follows :— 


** I swear fidelity to the King, and obe- 
dience to the constitutional charter and the 
laws of the kingdom.” 
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The names of the Peers were afterward: 
called over, who individually took the {j. 
lowing oath 


** I swear fidelity to the Kig, obediencs 
to the constitutional charter and the laws 
of the kingdom, and to conduct myself in 
every thing which appertains to my situa. 
tion as a good and loyal Peer of France.” 


The names of the deputies were after. 
wards called over, who took a similar oath 
to that of the Peers. 


TREATY OF PEACE. 


The definitive treaty of peace has at 


length been agreed upon, and the following Cas 
is stated with confidence as the outline o this 
the conditions :— sub 

France cedes in perpetuity :—~ bat 
Landau, Marienburgh, 
Sarre- Louis, Versoye, or Vesaix, near Con 
Philippeville, the Lake of Geneva. vent 

The fortifications of Huninguen are to be a 


destroyed, and no fortifications are to be 


erected within three leagues of Basle. Lou 

France renounces the right of garrisoning a 
Monaco, near Nice. 

France returns the territory in the Ne. a 
therlands and Savoy ceded by the treaty of aaa 
last year. Loui 
_ France shall pay to the Allies a contribu. the j 
tion of 700 millions of francs, 29 millions ait 
Sterling. 

During five years she shall maintain restos 
150,000 of the allied troops, to be stationed PY 
within her own territories, in and near the his Gr 
fortresses hereafter named ; but at the end bling 
of three years, should the contributions be het i 
paid, it may be made a subject of considera issio 
tion whether these troops shall not retire Bae... 
from France, and whether the fortressts should 
hereafter mentioned may not be restored: oF the 
_ France retains Avignon, the Comte Ve their 
naissin, and Montbelliard. The latter 8 compli 
situated near Befort. It is a small duchy 


formerly belonging to Wirtemberg. The 
two former, situated in the south of France 
before the revolution, belonged to the Popts 
and he yet insists on their restoration. 


The following sixteen fortresses ar¢ to be 
garrisoned by the Allies during five yea" 


Valenciennes Thionville 
Conde Longwy 
Maubeuge Bitche 
Landrecy Montinedy 

Le Quesnoi 
Cambray vesnes i 
Givet and Charlemont The Bridgehead 
Mezieres Fort 
Sedan 
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IMSMANTLING OF THE LOUVRE. 

According to private accounts, the forci- 
je seizure, on the part of the Allies, of all 
the statues and pictures, carried off by the 
French from different countries, in the 
course of the revolutionary wars, has caused 
the deepest irritation in Paris. The Pari- 
dans cannot bear with patience the being 
deprived of what they term the fruits of their 
victories Dut the Allies are now triumph- 
ant, aud they are forced to submit. The 
Duke of Wellington, as Commander in 
Chief of the troops of the Netherlands, laid 
elaim to those works of art which had been 
taken from Belgium and Helland. The 
Duke has written a long letter to Lord 
Custlereagh, explanatory of his conduct on 
this occasion, of which the following is the 
substance. The letter is dated 23d Sept. 

*‘ His Grace states, that when, after the 
battle of Waterloo, Prince Blucher arrived 
before Paris, it was preposed by the French 


at Commissioners to introduce into the Con- 
vention, for the occupation of the capital, a 
separate article respecting the inviolability 
of the magnificent embellishments of the 
be Louvre, and other monuments of an exctic 
| character, which, during the government of 
ng Bonaparte, had been procuredjand appropri- 
YW ated to public purposes. Prince Blucher 
tf absolutely and peremptorily objected to any 
conditions of this kind, alleging that King 
" Louis, subsequent to his quitting Paris, on 
the invasion by Napoleon, had distinctly 
-” promised, that, on his return to power, the 
Works of art belonging to Prussia should be 
Testored. 
“ Under these circumstances, continues 
ond his Grace, all engagements as to the intangi- 
ay ality of these valuable effects were avoided 7 
“on but it was requested by the French Com- 
ee et that no part of the property 
be removed until the opportunity 
Aould be afforded of learning the pleasure 
Ve r te allied Sovereigns on the subject, by 
as we ‘ppearance in Paris. This desire was 
ach oy with, and after their arrival, ap- 
The Myers were made to them on the sub- 
ances Kt, when they declined any personal in- 
0 lerference whatever. 
The letter proceeds to say, that the Prus- 
soon became active, and obtained pos- 
to be “ssion of the principal part of the decora- 
of Berlin, Postdam, &c. 
rien hot until subsequent to this re: 
my of the stores of the Louvre, that his 
and the cause was, that 
arene fe Was had to him by the appointed 
tanded Belgium, who had in vain de- 
the French Court the resignation 
of of art plundered from their 
he Duke was in this state of 
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commanding in chief the forces of the King 
of the Netherlands occupying France, te 
claim these public effects. The Duke could 
not be negligent of the duty thus imposed 
upon him by the Sovereign who had con- 
fided the troops of the Netherlands to his 
disposal, and he then applied to Prince 
‘Talieyrand to procure the return of the Bel- 
gic paintings and archives. After some de- 
lay, his Grace was apprised by the Prince, 
that the subject was laid before his Majes- 
ty.—The Duke recurréd again to the Mi- 
nister, and received the same answer, with 
the unsatisfactory addition, that the King 
had issued no commands whatever regard- 
ing the affair; and his Grace persisting in 
his importunity, he was at length referred 
to M. Dinon, the Supervisor of the collec- 
tion, for any further information he might 
desire. 

** In this unpleasant and impressive state 
of things, the Duke sent his Aid-de-Camp 
to M. Denon; but the Supervisor, equally 
with the King and his Ministers, was un- 
willing to accommodate himself to the wishes 
of the applicants, or to give any decisive 
anstver on the business. 

** Subsequently, ‘the Duke states, a dep 
tachment of British troops was directed to 
march to the Louvre ; but its assistance as 
a military body was unnecessary, the Prus- 
sians being ‘on guard performing duty at 
this station. Under the want of hands, 
from the refusal of the natives to give any 
assistance, the British soldiers were actually 
employed to take down the paintings de- 
manded by the Belgie agents, and this is 
the whole of those transactions in which his 
Grace was either passively or actively con- 
cerned. 

‘** His Grace proceeds t@ justify his own 
conduct. He says, that with regard to the 
French being deprived of the works of art, 
the circumstance, instead of being an injury 
to just feeling and sound opinion, will tend 
rather to improve their morals and correct 
their understanding, and to obscure those 
false views of glory which have led them to 
misapprehend their rights and their duties, 
and to be insensible to every accurate no- 
tion of public virtue and national honour,” 


SPAIN. 


ABORTIVE ATTEMPT TO OVERTURN THE 
COVERNMENT OF FERDINAND, 


A boid, but unsuccessful attempt, to over- 
throw the tyranny of Ferdinand was mad¢ 
in the course of last month, by General 
Don Juan Porlier, a distinguished leader in 
the war against France, who, on the [5th 
instant, having assembled a body of troops 
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at.Santa Lucia, entered the town of Corunna, 
arrested the Magistrates, and having obtain- 
ed possession of the place, issued a_procla- 
mation, enumerating all the mischiefs and 
miseries which had been inflicted on the 
country, by the tyrannical administration 
of Ferdinand, and stating the necessity of 
putting. a stop to his unconstitutional mea- 
sures, and of convoking a general assembly 

_of the Cortes, for the purpose of regulating 
the constitution of the country. . 

- General Porlicr, after retaining posses- 
sion of Corunna, Ferrol, and Ratangos, four 
days, and organizing a Provincial Govern- 
ment, Kc. received information that a spi- 
rit of opposition to his cause had appeared 
at Santiago, where the priests and friars 
had contrived to bribe over the soldiers ; 
upon which he marched with the greater 
part of his forces against that place, and in 
consequence of his absence, a counter-revo- 
hygtion took place at Corunna, in which the 
Captain General and the Governor regain- 
ed their liberty 5 the troops left by Porlier 
ran off, and left the place to the Royalists. 

_. The troops who followed the General to 
St Jago appear to have behaved in the 
same dastardly manne:, as they fied when 
he was abeut to bring them into action 3 
and he was arrested, it is said, by two of his 
own officers. After being apprehended, 
he was ihrown into one of the dungeons 
of the Inquistion, from whence he was car- 
ried to Corunna on the 26th ult. with some 
Officers of his party. and there he was hang- 
ed, without the formality ofatrial. About 


100 officers were put under arrest, and the’ 


troops were dispersed.—-General Romain, 
first ig command. under FPorlier, and his 
aide-de-camp, have escaped, and have come 
ver to this country. 

The exccution of the unfortunate Gene- 
ral Porlier is said to have been followed by 
a complete change in the policy of the Spa- 
nish Government, about 30 persons, who 
were mostly in the King’s confidence, and 
who had generally advised severe measures, 
having been dimissed and banished. A 
private letter Madrid says, that this 
measure is likely to be followed by a gene- 
ral amnesty of the ZLiderales.. It would be 

10re pleusing, however, to learn, that such 
arejorm had taken place in the Govern- 
ment as should give the people some better 
security far their rights and privileges than 
the mere,caprices of a tyrant. He is fright- 
ened at present, and he relaxes the severity 
of his despotism: but we much fear that 
this transitory fit of good: humour, like the 
repentance of the devil when he was sick, 


will last no Jonger than the terrors which | 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—JUNE Li, 
( Omitied at page 697, last Numier,) 
CAPTAIN ORR. 


Mr W. Wynne said, he held in his hana 
2 petition from Mr Orr, late Captain in the | 
Rothsay and Caithness militia, complaining 
of his being disinissed the service without a { 
Court-Martial, and praying for inquiry into ‘ 
his conduct. The Honourable Gentleman h 
then proceeded to state, thet Captain Orr . 
had brought charges against another officer : 
in the same regiment, who Was ecquitted, f 
and on whose acquittal Captain Orr was F 
dismissed. He said, that it was too great a 
power for a Court-Martial to assume to dis. 5 
miss the prosecutor because they acqtitted h 
the prisoner. They could not judge of all 
the motives of the prosecutor. He believed os 
the reason why Captain Orr was dismissed, bt 
was because he had not taken other notice de 
of his brother officer’s conduct to him. te 
This was an encouragement to duelling, th 
and was subversive of military discipline. an, 
Sir George Warrender said, that he had ter 
made inquiry into this affair, and could say, shi 
that the Honourable Gentleman was mis hit 
taken as to the grounds of the dismissel of att 
Captain Orr.—The grounds of his dismis has 
sal were the failure of the charges he brought lye 
forward on the Court-Martial. The restilt hay 
of the Court Martial was, that the charges mal 
wete frivolous and vexatious, and that the ef 
prosecutor was not entirely actuated by mo i 
tives for the good of the service, in bite ¥ 
ing them ferward’” On those motives 
was that he was dismissed. a 
Mr Wynne explained ; and the petit’ 0 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table alt 
age, 
REFRACTORY CONDUCT OF THE ordi: 
OF SHIELDS, &c. days 


The reductien of the navy, in consequent 
of the peace, having thrown 4 nye 
seamen out of employment, those belong!’ 
to the Tyne have for a month back gu 
interrupted the trade of that river, WT" 
venting vessels from going to 
the ship-owners wauld comply with 
conditions which they dictated respe" 
the number of hands for each pene 
wages they were to receive, &e. aie 
men proceed systematically, and ha ne 
ed themselves into Boards, of 
If any ship is wished to be mote ite 
port to another, the captain oF abi) vd 
quired to send a petition to the , d por 
leave is granted, and 
purpose ; but no. pay is allows és 
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for any work done in this way. Many 
ships, coal laden, have been permitted to 
sail, upon the owners or captains making 
oath before the Board of Seamen, that the 
said vessels were not bound to London, and 
the coals on board not intended for the 
London market, A captain at Sunderjand, 
who wished to have his vessel removed to 
Newcastle, had his application refused on 
the score of irregularity, he having present- 
ed his petition to the wrong Bourd. They 
have not, however, committed any excesses, 
except upon their own body. Those who 
act.contrary to. the system of the majority 
are disgraced, by having their Jackets turn- 
ed; and some of them, with their faces tar- 
xd, have been .carried about the towns of 
Shields and Sunderland, mounted shoulder- 
height astride of a plank. 

The seamen in several of the ports to the 
north also attempted similar proceedings 5 
but were brought to their duty by the pru- 
dent remonstrances of the Magistrates. The 
number of these wrong-headed men about 
the ports of the Tyne and Wear, is said to 
amount to about, 14,000; and as every at- 
tempt on the part of the Magistrates and 


had : . 
na ship-owners to bring them to reason has 
it hitherto failed. of success, the matter has 


attracted the notice of Government, which 
has determined to reduce them to their du- 


cht ly. For, this purpose, several ships of war 
vat have arrived in the Tyne with troops and 


marines on’ board; to act. against them if 
necessary ; but in the meantime the effect 
Of a. conciliatory proclamation, issued on 
the 19th, is to be tried. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 
On Monday the 11th September, a man 
hamed George Wilson, about fifty years of 
age, commenced on*Blackheath the extra- 


ordinary task.of walking 1000. miles in 20 

cays, at the. pate of .50 miles a-day ; and 
ae there is little doubt, had it not been for the 
“ngecountable interference of the county 


“lagistrates, that he would have completed 
‘i undertaking. The poor fellow had, for 
» days, effected his Herculean labour of 


and thes ich were thrown in his 
pectif not a few. He was almost 
sel, | him in the crowd which surrotnded 
be on Blackheath, and choked with 
fort hich they threw up. ‘Those who 
tts, 3" task his arcomplishing the 
rom se enough to push and jostle 
seis One instance, to threw him 


length his friends were com- 
ty. a long pole hefore him, and 
pe Yehind, united’ the ‘sides by 

thus, tO ‘enable ‘Rim to walk in 


and 
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a moving square, for which a way was 
made by the aid of carters’ whips. A fel- 
low who crossed his course repeatedly, ft 
appears, had so far overcome Wilson’s tem- 
per, which is generally mild and civil, as'to 
provoke him to strike him; and for this, & 
warrant was obtained against the pedestrian 
for an assault. Had this been executed, as 
was intended, the exploit of poor Wilson 
would have been effectually ended 3 but the 
constable to whom the warrant was givén, 
humanely gave notice to Wilson’s friends, 
who gave bail for his appearance, : The 
great crowds who attended on the heath 
becaine a real nuisance to the neighboutf- 
hood, and the Magistrates interfered 3 first 
by ordering away all the tents and shows, 
and next by issuing a warrant against Wil- 
son himself, to prevent his continuing his 
labours on the Sunday. ‘This compelled 
him to remove out of their jurisdiction, and 
much time and labour was lost in finding a 
proper place, which at last was effected near 
Lord Gwydir’s park, in Surrey, where he 
effected his 14th day’s labour, resting occa- 
sionally at the lodge. The whole country 
was covered with vehicles searehing out his 
place of retreat, which had beer properly 
kept secret ; and happily but few succeeded 
in finding him. He did not finish his Sun- 
day’s performancé till after five on Monday 
morning.” He was conveyed back to Black- 
heath in a carriage, and commenced Mon- 
day’s task at half past ten. It was past five 
on Tuesday morning before Monday’s work 
was done, and at eleven he started again, 
in goqd health and spirits, assuring the 

pectators, that if they would give him air 
and fair-play, he would finish hig task. 
During the last few miles he was assail- 
ed by several ruffians from Weolwich, who 
used him in the most cruel and inhuman 
manner, treading of his heels, and exclaim- 
ing that he was sure not to do it. ‘In de- 
spite of these interruptions, however, which 
were combated by his friends with every 
possible vigilance, he completed his last 
mile.in fourteen minutes and a half. He 
was conveyed to a’ Mr Dyer’s, where he was 

:put to bed, and slept four hours and a half. 
He seemed refreshed in a most extraordi- 
nary degree, and declared that he felt him- 
self as well as he had been during any pe- 
riod of his undertaking. He appeared a- 
gain at the starting-post at ten minutes be- 
fore eleven on Wednesday forendon, and 
accomplished the first mile in 18 minutes, 
and was travelling round with addi ionai 
vigour, when notice was’ giver that the 
constables were approaching with positive 
directions to teke him into custody. 

He was immediately taken Back’ to Mr 
Dyer’s, and theréthe warrant was served 
upou 
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upon him, charging him with causing a tu- 
multuous assemblage ort the kh 
dering him to be breve! the usti- 
ces. He was taken in a carriage to Green- 
wich, hut the magistrates were not to be 
found, ‘and somuch time was tost in ineftec« 
tually seeking after them, that it was judg- 
ed impossible for Wilson to finish his fifty 
miles within the time, and therefore the 


‘undertaking was given up. ' Wilson return- 


ed to Mr Dyer’s at Blackheath, without 
having seen any of the magistrates, and 
went to bed in a state of great chagrin, at 
having his hopés thus dashed to the ground. 
He felt confident of being able to complete 
his task. Bets were in the morning in his 
favour. It is believed that all wagers on 
both sides will be declared void, in conse- 
quence of the interference of the Magistrates. 
When Wilson appeared before the Magis- 
trates, it was found that the warrant on 
which he was arrested was illegal ; and his 


_ friends have determined to prosecute the 


‘Rev. Mr Williams, the Magistrate who 
signed it, before the Court of King’s Bench, 
for damages. Wilson was to have received 
one hundred guineas, by subscription, had 
he finished his task ; but the presents which 


have been made him since his apprehension, 


it is believed, will far more than counter- 
balance his loss. , 


IRELAND. 


The state of this country has of late be- 
gome most alarming, especially in the sou- 


~thern parts. The papers are filled with 
daily accounts of murders and robberies of 


the most atrocious description. ‘The pres- 
sure of the tithes is the pretext for these 
outrages, which are carried on hy large 
“parties of armed banditti, even in the open 
day, and in defiance of the Magistrates and 
all lawful authority. éll-proctor is the 
cant name assumed by the ruffians, and 
they act up to ‘it, by murdering the recei- 
vers of the clergy, and beating and maim- 
ing those who pay tithes above the arbitra- 
rv rate they choose to fix. 
have been miost prevalent in the counties of 
‘Tipperary, Kilkenny, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Monahan in. consequence of which, 
the government of Ireland have found it 
necessary to apply the Insurrection Act to 
the greater part of these counties, which 
places them for the time unter martial law. 


‘Strong bodies of troops ‘also been 


marchéd into the disturbed’ counties, and 


several régiments of English and Scots mi- 


Afia have been ordered to Ireland. 


Historical Affuirs. 


-There--were two- guards. armed, and ty, 


These outrages © 


** Parties of armed insurgents, unquest 


; the 
- and even nearer to the city, sweats”, 


A gang of armed banditti, full 50 j, 
number, attackedahe Cork mail on Satyy. 
day-night, the September. The pas. 
age of the coach was impeded by cary, 
trees, &c. placed purposely across the road, 


dragoons mounted, to protect the mail. 4 
furious attack by the banditti was gallanijy 
repelled, but. with the loss dragoon and 
a seaman (passenger) killed, ‘atid two othe; 
persons wounded, , Fhe two leading horse: 
were disengaged from the coach, and, wit) 
a dragoon horse, left behind, all wounded; 
three of the banditt® were killed, and others 
wounded. ‘The coach and. inside passen. 
gers arrived safe, drawn by the two yemain. 
ing horses. The. unfortunate sailor killed 
had £. 150 prize-money in his pocket. ‘Lhe 
route of the mail has since been changed. 
The guards, and the other defenders of the 
mail, have been liberally rewarded by the 
post-office. | 10 
Extract of a letter from Limerick, dated 
October 7th :—** We are full of alarm, and 
in daily expectation of open hostilities. Our 
military garrison is apparently strong; but 
the peasantry are also strong—they are 
desperate, well armed, and know the use of 
arms. Their poverty and extreme wreich- 
edness render them careless of life; and, in 
their hatred to the tithe proctor, they 
would rush * upon the:cannon’s movth.’— 
The gentry are emigrating fast from this 
country—some to England, others to France 
and Germany. ‘The established clergy are 
rapidly retiring ; several, who cainot affurd 
to travel abroad, are coming into town. 
The prices of lodgings have risen nearly 
one half: families are flocking in every day: 
and apartments of any tolerable accummo- 
dation are readily picked up. The tithe 
proctors and valuators have all disappeare 
for the present, and it will not be easy, 0! 
some time to come, to collect any tithes . 
this county, or even rent or taxes. All 
building and improvements are suspended. 
The accounts from ‘Tipperary are 0! # 
similar description. For a Jong time scarce 
ly a night has been suffered to pss with 
out the perpetration of some horrible e" 
rage on the persons or properties of the 
most respectable and the peaceably-fnelines 
inhabitants. Numerous bands of deptel 
tors have been carrying terror through tht 
whole county. The Kilkenny paper s4~ 


ably proceeding out of Tipperery, bart 
proached within nine miles of Wert 
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‘CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


SovuTn—Lord HEerMAND and Lord 
| GILLIEFs. 


bas dediurgh, September. 
TH E Cireuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ved here onthe 9th inst. by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hermand.—The only business of a cri- 
minal nature before the Court was the trial 
of Henry Stockwell, servant to Andrew Wil- 
son, buteher in Hawick, on indictment for an 

assault committed upon the person of Janet 
Ogilvie, or Orrock, residing in Hawick, The 
parties were both married people. When the 
evidence adduced on each side was closed, 


‘the Jury, after retiring a few minutes, re- 


turned'ia verdict, unanimously finding the 
pannel vot guilty. 
_. Dumfries, Sept. 14, 1815. 

The Cirenit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ed here this day by the Right Hon. Lords 
Hermand. and Gillies, when David Tenant, 
accused of assault and robbery, by having, 
in ‘the month of March last, attacked John 
Carruthers, farmer in Belzies, on the road 
to Lavrockhail, at which plaee he -jumped 
‘on the puney behind Carruthers, and having. 
come toa hollow part of the rovwd, Tenant 
clasped his. arms. about Carruthers, and 
threw him. upon the ground, where he rob- 
bed him of about £.19 in notes, and some 
silver, having pled guilty, was convicted ac- 
cordingly, and..sentenced to be transported 
beyond seas for life. Tenant, since his being 
in prison, has pretended to be dumb, and 
When asked whether he was guilty or not, 
he handed to the Court an old Psalm-book, 
with the word ‘* guilty” written upon the 
board with chalk. 

William M‘Gowan and Elizabeth Morri- 
Son, accused of uttering, using, and vending 
base coin, in the shop of William Kennedy, 
Merchant.in Thornhill, were next brought 
to the bar, and having pled guilty, were 
sentenced to"one year’s imprisonment. 

John Brown, servant to W. F. Hunter, 
Exg. of Barjarg, accused of breaking into a 
fenune-desk of bis master, and taking there- 

rom four one-pound notes, as also several 

ttles of. Spirits trom the cellar, in the 

_ Month of July last, having pled guiity, was 

\\ Convicted upon his own confession, and sen- 
‘enced to be transported for 14 years. 


Robert Ferguson, accused of house-bree{- 
ing, with intent to steal,..was found. guilty 
upon his own confession, and, in consequeace 
of being in bad health, was sentenced to be 
imprisoned for eight days. _— 

James M‘Millan, accused. of sheep-steal- 
ing, Was outlawed for not appearing. 1), 


Friday, September 15. 


The Court proceeded to the trial of Eliza- 
beth Beck, from Hunterbeck, in the parish 
of Moffat, accused of chiid-murder, injthe 
month of March last. The indictment. sta- 
ted, that she did privately bring forth a 
living child, and put it into a milk-vyessel, 
with the intent that it should die, or be:suf- 
focated ; and that necessary assistance was 
withheld from the child, in consequence of 
which it died. 

A great number of witnesses were exa- 
mined in this case, and the Jury returned a 
verdict next day, finding by,a plurality of 
voices the libel not proven: the. prisguer 
was assoilzied and dismissed from the bar. 


Saturday, September 16. 


Elizabeth Ballantine, accused .of: child- 
murder and concealment of pregnancy, wes 
found guilty, on her ewn confession, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for two years. 

An appeal from a judgment of the, quar- 
ter sessions came next to be, heard:, tlie 
office-bearers of the Friendly Society «at 
Moffat, and the respondent, Mary. John- 
ston, widow of the late William, Jobasion, 
in Auchinheas. The. defunct had been a 
member of the society for about, lL,ycers, 
but being absent, from bad health, fram one 
of the quarterly meetings, he was capelled, 
in terims of one of the articles of .agree;gent, 
for non-pxyment of his arrears. At asub- 
sequent mecting it was agreed, that the de- 
funct, and other expelled memiiers, should 
be restored, upon payment of a fine and 
their arrears. One of the members, David 
Marcbbank, at this meeting, offered the de- 
funct’s arrears, which were xefused,as Marc!:- 
bank had no written order from the defunct 
to make a tender of the money); the seciety, 
however, allowed till next quarterly meeting 
to procure such, a mandate,;, before that pe- 
riod, William Johnston died, aid the society 
having refused to recognise the respondent 
as being the widow of a dead member, she 
preferred a petition to the Justices of Peace, 
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for having it found that she was entitled to 
the benefit accruing to widows of deceased 
members; and the Justices found her en- 
titled to such benefit ‘aécordingly.—This 
sentence the society appealed to the quarter 
session ; but the judgment being confirmed, 
and the appeal dismissed, the cause was car- 
ried for appeal to the Circuit Court, and, 
after a full hearing of counsel! on both sides, 
the Court dismissed the appeal, and found 
the appellants, and every other member 
who supported the prosecution, liable in ex- 
pences, to be paid out of their own pockcts.— 
The case hinged principally upon the pro- 
visions in the acts of Parliament, 33 and 49 
of the King, relative to friendly societies, 
which enacts, that the sentences of the Jus- 
tices, before whom any question relative to 
such societies is brought, shall be final to 
all intents and purposes, and shall not be 
subject to appeal, or brought under review 
of any court whatever. | 


Ayr, September 22. 


The Circuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ed here on the 19th instant, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Gillies. —The Porteous Roll con- 
tained six indictments. The one first taken 
up was against John Jackson, accusing him 
of forcibly entering the work-shop of James 
Wright, Weaver in Girvan, in April last, and 
of cutting out and carrying off the webs 
from ten looms in the shop. The pannel 
pled not guilty; and no objection .being sta- 
ted to the relevancy, the public prosecutor 
proceeded to lead the evidence on the part 
of the prosecution. After hearing evidence 
at great length, the judge summed it up in 
a very able manner, and expressed his opi- 
nicn, that the whole circumstances were of 
soch a convincing netere, that it was im- 
possible not to be satisfied that the pannel 
was connected with the crime.—The Jury, 
however, returned a verdict, by a plurality, 
of rot proven, and, after a suitable admoni- 
tion, the paunel was dismissed from the bar. 

On Wednesday, David Milvean, or Mac. 
ilvean, ‘Servant: at Balfern, Wigtonshire, 
was put'to the bar, aceused of culpable ho- 
micide, in culpably frightening two horses, 
while Wm. Maxwell, a boy, was riding ‘on 
the one and leading the other, and causing 
ihe boy to fall, in consequence of which, or 
of the kicks from the horses, he died. ‘The pan- 
nel stated in defence, that he denied the libel; 
that the horses were frightened by another 
boy throwing stones at them, and that seeing 
the boy in dunger from the led horse keep- 
ing back, While the other was pressing for- 
ward, he waved his hands to make the Hor- 
ses go togeter, and prevent any accident. 
Severaliwitmesses were adduced. From the 
evidence of those who saw the accident (a 


anrr 
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boy and a girl) the pannel’s defence seerye, 
true, and what was done by him seenied t, 
be done with a good jntention. The depute 
advocite then ‘observed, that he was happy 
there was no occasion for proceeding farther 
in the case—that the evidence sitisfied hin 
of the verity of the defence, and that the 
jury was fully warranted in returning a ver. 
dict of not guilty. A verdict to that cffeet 
was instantly given in—the usual sentence 
of acquittal pronounced—and the panne! 
dismissed from the bar. 

John Bird, alias Birds, alias Bridves, alias 
Barridge, accused of entering the bouse of 
Laigh Gullean, and stealing several articles 
of wearing apparel, and £.11 adds in cach, 
from two chests belonging to the servants. 
fhe pannel pled guilty, and after the Jury 
were empannelled, he adhered to this plea. 
The Jury returned a verdict of, guilty, viva 
voce. The pannel appeared at the bar with 
a blanket as his only covering. ‘the plea of 
insanity was attempted to be set up, but af- 
terwards abandoned: he was sentenced to 
transportation beyond seas for life. 

‘Susan Tinny, or Tilly, was next accused 
of wilfully setting fire to the farm-steading 
and stack-yard of Shalloch, county of Wig- 
ton, whereby they were consumed, and of 
stealing several articles during the fire. She 
entered the Court with her hair disordered, 
her bosom bare, and her clothes torn. While 
She was at the bar, she laughed, cried, and 
sung alternately ; she threw part of her dress 
around her, and we cannot help remarking, 
that her shoes struck two respectable per- 
sonages in Court: to the majority of the 
Court this seemed affectation. After some 
discussion, it was theught proper by the 
depute-advocate to desert the diet pro low 
ei temporc, and she was recommitied on 
hew warrant. 

Then appeared James Gibson, and eighteen 
other persons, principally living ia the pari) 
of ‘T'arbolton, charged with rioting, and pull- 
ing down and burningatoll-bar near Wallston. 
The libel being read, they all pled not guul® 
A jury was then sworn in, and the prosec’- 
tor was proceeding to call the first yaaa 
when Mr Campbell started an objectiyp + 
the admissibility of any of the witnesses 0” 
the ground that the copies served ou ' 
pannels did not bear; that the original list 
of witnesses on the Porteous Roll was sub 
scribed by the Lord Advocate or his depube 
A debate of some length ensued, in the ans 
of which, My Murray, counsel for whe per 
nels, in a speech at once fluent and pene 
exposed the informality in the °° 
viee, and the daygerous consequences 
lowing it to pass unnoticed. Lord ery 
expressed his sense of the importance 


objection, which appeared to him ty be gol 
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The juty then gaye in their verdict of not 
Guilty, and the pannels were assoilzied sim- 


plieiter, and dismissed from the bar. 


On the 21st, an indictment was brought 
forward against Jane Johnstone, alias Elliot, 
and Margaret Murdoch, alias Brown, for 
forging and using passes granted. to the 
wives of soldiers embarked for foreign ser- 
vice. Murdoch effected her escape, and 
was outlawed. Johnstone pled guilty, and 
was sentenced to imprisonment for four 
months. 


Wrest—Lorp MEADOWBANK and Lorp 
PLITMILLY. 


Inverary, Sept. 19th. 


This day the Circuit Court was opened 
here by Lord Pitmilly.—John Norris and 
Anthony Campbell, accused of assault and 
robbery. The three principal witnesses 
having failed to appear, they were recom- 
mitted—The Court fined each of the absent 
witnesses in the statutory penalty, and grant- 
ed warrant fo apprehend and imprison them 
unti] they found caution to appear and give 
evidence. 

Stirling, Sept. 23. 

The Circuit Court of Justiciary was op- 
ened here this day, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Pitmilly.—Mary Robertson was sentenced 
to four months imprisonment, and Elizabeth 
Chapman, alias Ann Watson, to three 
months imprisonment, on their own confes- 
sion, of having obtained moncy from dif- 
erent kirk treasurers in the county of Stir- 
ling, under false pretences, in name of tra- 
velling expences of soldiers’ wives. The 
Court animadverted on the careless and im- 
proper conduct of the kirk-treasurers in 
paying aivay the public money, without 
proper investigation, to persons to whom 
it Was not justly due. 

. Robert and John Henderson, for assault- 
an excise officer in the execution of his 
duty, were committed on a new warrant, 
but afterwards admitted to bail, in conse- 


quence of a mistake in the name of a place 
the indictment. 


Glasgow, Sept. 27. 


‘ The Court was opened this day by Lords 
Meadowbank and Pitmilly.—Several gentle- 
men, summoned to attend as jurymen, 


ein fined. each in the sum of 100 merks 
Scotch tor absence, 


Colin Telfer, flesher, from. Greenock, was 


accused of culpable homicide, . in killing 


M:Lean, by striking him with a 
_The pannel pled not guilty admite 
rein he threw the bone, but with no in-. 
Of killing tbe deceassd—Janet 
MY, Wife of the deceased, deponed to 
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the following purport:—Her husband camé 
home late ov a Saturday in, April last, nearly 
insensible, and died on that day week. ble 
had received a bruise on the side of the bead, 
and blood was tiowing from his noses. One 
of his eyes was discoloured. Seeing him in 
this state, she fainted. ‘Telfer, when able to 
speak, said, that walking in the flesh«mar- 
ket, one of the fleshers wanted him to buy 
meat; another desired hun to oiler 3d. a- 
pound for it; a third called him a Highland 
blockhead, and was struck with a bone by 
this last.—Several witnesses were called to 
prove the pannel’s good character. The jury 
returned an oral verdict, finding the pannel 
Guilty of culpable homicide. 

The diet was deserted against Thomas 
Dunlop, jun. Avenue-end, Glasgow, for as- 
saulting, on the 3d of August, 1815, at 
Mudisburn, parish of Calder, Mr Andrew 
Boyd, in consequence of which he died im- 
mediately. 

Sept. 28.—Jean Young, or Ewing, was 
found, guilty, on her own confession, of 
stealing several pieces of cloth from the 
dye-house of W. Cassils, and sentenced to 
seven years. transportation: she had been 
eight times coriine’ in Bridewell. 

John Sherry and George Commer were 
brought to the bar, accused of robbing Ro- 
bert M‘Culloch, manufacturer, Paisley, on 
the road from that town. to Glasgow, and 
taking from him a watch, hat, and the con- 
tents of his pockets. ‘The substance of the 
evidence was, that two men, who appeared 
to be Irish, came up to M*Culloch, about 
eleven at nigat; afterasking what the hour 
was, one seized him, and said, -** Deliver 
your money, or we'll blow your brains out.” 
This man was unable to accomplish his at- 
tempt to put the witness on the ground, 
but he received the assistance of his accom- 
plice. They both seizing him, put him on 
the ground. When there, one held him 
fast, and brandished a bludgeou over bim, 
and the other robbed him of the articles 
libelied on, telling him if he made any re- 
sistance, they would kill him. The men 
and articles being identified, Sherry was 
found Guilty, and ordered to be executed ¢ 
he received his sentence with great compo- 
sure, and retired from the. bar without the 
least agitation, The accomplice of Sherry, 
George Connor, was remanded to prison, 
owing to the alsence of a material witness. 

Sept. 29.—James Bogue was sentenced 
to one year’s hard labour in Bridewell for 
stegling. a watch. &e. The diet was desert- 
ed against Mary Scot for defamation. 

Charles M‘ Bride, tailor, was outlawed for 
not appearing. ‘The jury were prevented, 
by the indisposition of one of their number, 
from giving in their verdict im the case of 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth Graham, coal-bearer, Old Monk- 


land, for child murder.” ‘Next day a-verdict 


was retttrned ; she was sentenced to seven 


William Martin, was, ‘on his petition, 
banished’ from Scotland for seven years. 
Margaret- Niven, for culpable homicide ; 


the case being abandoned, she was dismiss- 


ed simpliciter. 

James Steven, on his own confession, was 
found guilty of ‘assault on Mr Andrew 
M‘Millan, flesher, Glasgow, and sentenced 
to six months imprisonment, and bound to 
keep the peace for two ycars, under a pens 
alty of £.100. 

White, Jaines Edgar, ahd Andre 
Ciephane, accused of breaking into the shop 
of Michael Bogie M‘Farlane, haberdasher, 
Hutchinson Street, Glasgow, and stealing 
therefrom a great quantity of silk shawls 
and handkerchiefs, lace squares, and other 
goods, to the value of £.60, aggravated by 
their being ‘habit and repute thieves.— 
White and Clephane pleaded not guilty, and 
Edgar, in whose ‘vase the libel was restrict- 
ed, pleaded guilty to the charges of theft, 
and habit and repute athief. After hearing 
evidence, the jury, without leaving the box, 
returned their verdict finding Edgar guilty, 
in “terms of his own confession; White 
guilty of housebreaking and theft; and Cle- 
phane guilty of resetting the goods libelled. 

After receiving excellent addresses, the 
prisoners were sentenced to the following 
punishments :—Edgar and Clephane to four- 
teen years transportation ; and White to be 
hanged on Wednesday the Ist Nov. next. 

Scpi. 30.—Colin Telfer was convicted of 
culpable homicide, and sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 

James Muir, James Aikmen, David Gil- 
lesmie, and William Brash, accused of assault- 
ing Ronald -M*Donald, in New Street of 
Calton, on 20th August last, and taking 
from him a silver watch. They all pleaded 
guilty, and, on their own confession, were 
found guilty by the jury. The libel was re- 
stricted. 

Lord Pitmilly addressed them in a suita- 
ble and appropriate speech, and afterwards 
sentenced them to be transported beyond 


seas for 14 years. 


Agnes or Nancy Worthington, or With- 
erington, William Gray, and Ewan or Ewen 
Scott, accused of stealing a watch from the 
house of Angus Cameron, changekeeper in 
Anderston, on the 17th July, the two lat- 
ter habit 2nd repute thieves, were then put 
on trial. - They pleaded not guilty 

Jariet- Kennedy, 14 years of age, servant 
with’ Mr Cameron in Anderston. In July 


last, about nine o’clock at night, a wateh 


was’ tartied away it was oa a Monday 


wag? 


canteen barracks, Glasgow, and 
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night; recollects two young men and 4 git; 
coming 'to the house they ‘asked For some. 
meat, and got it; they rather thése to sty, 


months iniprisonment in Hamilton jai!) in the kitchen'than go ‘into the room the. 
girl said she ‘was cold, and’ 
the kitchen fireside Mr Cameron left the 


wou ld Prefer 


kitchen, to accommodate: 'the girl; atte 
they had done eating, the witness’s mistres 
was asked to go out and see what kind ofa 
night it was; saw her mistress go out for 
that purpose ; When her mistress came jn, 


pannels were standing on their feet in the: 


kitchen ; they bade good-night, and went 
away ; her master looked to see the hour, 
and missed the watch ; witness was sore 
the watch was near the fireside when the 
pannels came in, and the watch was hang. 
ing above where Gray sat;,on the watch 
being missed, ran to try if she could see 
pannels ; there was no person in but them- 
selves ; looked down York Street ; then ran 
down Jamaica Street; and shortly after. 
wards saw them at the bridge; she saw 
three men, to whom she communicated the 
particulars of the robbery, and requested. 
their assistance ; but she did not wish they 
should attack pannels then, as they might 
throw the watch ever the bridge ; the boys 
were taken near Carleton Place, but. the 
girl ran off; she was pursued and seized; 
girl had a napkin in her hand when taken, 
she threw it over the rail, and there: was 
something weighty in it which carried it 
off; the pannels were taken to the Police 


Office, and a gentleman stood to notice the | 


place, till an officer was sent to search for 


the watch, which was found where the: girl: 


threw away the napkin; knows the watch 
now shown to be her master’s 5 identifies 


the pannels to be the persons that were in! 


the house; the girl, when taken, said she 


was innocent. 
Lord Pitmilly, in dismissing this witness, 
gave her a most excellent commendation 


for the manner she had conducted herself © 


during the seizure of the pannels, and for 
her correct evidence. 


Here some’ conversation took place be” 


tween the pannels and their Counsel, when 
it was announced that they now plead 


guilty to the charge of theft. The Jury. 


immediately returned a verdiet, finding 

them guilty on their judicial confession 
Lord Pitmilly then, after a suitable 

dress, sentenced them to be transported be 


yond seas for seven years. 


James Black, acevsed of forgings or" 


suing a forged guinea note of the . 


Bank, Glasgow, on the 13th Ap of 


of Donald 
another, same night, in the oe them 10: 


M‘Millan, ‘changekeeper, knowin6 
be forgedy:was them put to We 
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witnessesWere, exainined for the Crown, 
and also,fox the panpel,.. After. which, the, 
Jucy,.was addressed hy,.the Advocate-de-, 
pute forthe, Crown, and by Mr funter for. 
the pannel 5 and Lord Pitmilly summed up 
the evidence... The Jury. having retired for. 
finding,tbe, libel,..by a,plurality of voices, 
Not Proven,-..,The, prisoner was, then dis- 

This finished. the .assizes at.this place, 
', and. the -business, of the Western Circuit ; 
Lord -Meadowbank,having previously given 
judgment in seme. appeals. 

Justice CLERK and 

an The Court: was opened here this day by 
Lords J usticeClerk and Suecoth, 

Golin-Bain; Andrew M‘Rae, and Donald 
he M'Gregor, from Kincardine, Ross-shire; and 
ed Walter Ross,'commeonly called Waiter Ross 
ey Na°€raig,» Greich, Sutherland, were then 
brought: tothe bar, ‘he minor preposition 
WR of the criminal letters against them stated, 
he  thatithe date Capt. Gordon, Invercharron, 
dy having disappeared in November or Decem- 
en, ber: 18135; was ‘amissing till Feb. 1814, 
vas whenhis dead body was found on the sea- 
Lit shorey-at: Spinningdale. The relations of . 
lice thesdeceased brought the body to Inver- 
the charrony:for interment. in, the burial-place 
for of William, Munroe. of Achany; that they 
girl» were, prevented: by a mob, of which the 
tch pannels’ were. the .ringleaders ; in conse- 
fies. quence, the body. was buried .in a field, and 
Wasiwatched, fortwo days and nights by 
she thetadb, to. prevent,it being interred in said 
git : burial-ground 3 and farther, that the pan- 
ess; Mrs-Gerdon, and two of her 
tion farmserventsy.to appear before Hugh Ross, 
self Rev. Angus Ken- 
for Ofrbairgss two. Justices of Peace, to 

take an illegal oath, that, they. would not 

hee remove the; body: from: field to the bu- 
acied body'having-been removed to Achany Cha- 
jury the relations, of the deceased, a great 
ding | “obssembled at, Kincardine,. on the Zlst 
Juneidast, which, continued for two days. 
and.the-pannels. being, the 
bee they: dug up, the) grave, lifted... 
Collin, dragged it-.ignominiously,. with,, 
and Gries} and having opengd ity lifts 
nistle sh bedyyithrew. jt intoa hole on the sear. 
the orks within threw. the coffin. 
and filled wp te hole,with sand 
mad pled; Net,-Guilty., 
was; stated.by, theceounsel juf 
Octon’ ut it was repelled. From the 


iq 


aanel pleaded, Not, Guilty,,...A number. of 


tlober 1815, 


10 


great mass of evidence adduced, it-appear, 

ed that the disgraceful. proceedings .as , 

ted, had ,really..taken  place,.... There .was, 
however, ground to presume,that Bain was 
there as_a. constable to disperse. the mob, 

_ and that M*Rae, being skirk-officer, of, the 
parish, had, lawful occasion. to, be in..the.,. 
church-yard, and was compelled to,accom- 
pany the mob to the sea-shore, and. that 
the other two pannels did also accompany. 
the mob thither; but there was no,clear:and: 
eertain evidence, that. the.body, which had 
been raised was the body. of Gordon. 3. 

_ on the contrary, there were various circum 
stances, from which it. might be; presumed 
that the body raised and buried within 
flood-mark, as before mentioned, net 
his body.—-The.jury having returned 
verdict, Tuesday morning. finding the 
neis Bain and M‘Rae. wot guilly, andthe. 
libel not proven against M‘Gregor and Ross, 
after a suitable and. impressive, admonition, 
from the Lord Justice. Clerk, the prisoners | 
were assoilzied simplicitey, .and dismissed 
from the bar... 

Tuesday.—Johnn Lamont, Roman Cathos__ 
lic or Popish priest, residing at Aberchal- 
der, was brought to the bar,. accused of ce- 
lebrating clandestine marriages. He pjead~ 
ed Not Guilty, After a.long, trial, the 
vocate Depute addressed the, Jury, for the ., 

Crown, and J. P. Grant, Esq, of Rothemute 
chus, M. P. for the pannel,, made, an, able: 
and. eloquent defence... Lord, Succeth,sym- 
med up the whole. -The jury, feund.the. 
libel not proven, and, he was dismissed from 

Elizabeth M‘iyer, accused of, child-mur- 
der, and concealment of pregnancy, was next 
brought forward.—The . Advocate-Depute 
having restricted .the libel to the;stututory., 
offence of concealment, aad she having, pled 

Guilty to the libel as so restri¢ted, she was 
found guilty on her own confession, and 
sentenced to 12 calendar months, imprison-. 
ment in the tolbooth of, kayerness. ..The 
Lord Justice Clerk observed, the county, of. 
Ross-must indemnify. the county .of Inver= 
ness in the expence of ber aliment.. 

Kury, or, Aurora M‘Leod, from, Harris,. 

was next brought to the bar, accused of the. 
same crimes as, the preceding pannel; the 
libel was-in. the; same manner, restricted... 
She stated;that she was; prematurely dele 

_ vered in, thesfield; of a, still,bora child, six... 
weeks befereithe, naturaltime, aud that.she . 
dick net, disclose her, pregnapcy,-¢The jury, 
returned a yerdict;.in of this confes~ 
Sioty and the J.ords certiied the ¢ase;te,.the 

High, Court of, meet 0m Ahe 
(13th of November sala tuoda ten! 
the. Sheriffs of the several, 
counties, the Lord Justice Clerk —— 
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that very riotous and highly illegal proceed- 
ings, of the most disgusting and revolting 
nature, had occurred in a particular district 
of the county, and he trusted that due pains 
would be taken to investigate the circum- 
stances alluded to, and bring the guilty per- 
sons to condign punishment. His Lord- 
ship remarked, that it too frequently hap- 
pened, that unfortunate women were brought 
forward under charges of child-murder and 
concealment of pregnancy. He understood 
that these offences prevailed most in those 
districts of the county where ecclesiastical 
discipline was more than usually rigorous, 
and he begged leave to suggest, that it would 
be more eligible for the elergy to correct 
vices and immoralities rather by private ad- 
monition than by public censure. He trust- 
ed that a respectable Magistrate then in his 
eye (the Sheriff-depute of Ross and Cro- 
marty), would exert the influence of which 
he knew him to be possessed, to induce the 
clergy in the district over which he presid- 
ed, to consider this suggestion, and he trust- 
ed that the gentleman’s exertions would be 
found productive of the most salutary effect. 


Aberdeen, Sept. 26. 


The Court was opened by Lords Justice 
Clerk and Succoth. 

Alexander Tarland Coutts, was charged 
with assault and robbery on W. M‘Donald, 
Sliach, Coul. The origin of this attack 
was said to be a law-suit, and that after the 
first meeting in a public house, Coutts en- 
deavoured to take by force what was refu- 
sed in law. The substance of the evidence 
was, that an assault had been committed of 
a serious kind, and in the affray M‘Donald 
had Jost £.8 or £.10. The medical evi- 
dence did not altogether coincide as to the 
endangering of his life. The jury found 
the assault was committed, but not to the 
danger of life, and the charge of robbery 
not proven. 

Elizabeth Grant, on her own confession, 
was found guilty of being habit and repute 
a thief. The libel was restricted to an ar- 
bitrary punishment. 

Tucsday.—John Douglas, Donald M‘Kay, 
Arthur Smollet, and Alex. Burr, young lads, 
accused of the crime of rioting, mobbing, 
and assaulting the dwelling-house of Mar- 
garet tail, or Dick, situated in the Justice 
Port of Aberdeen, upon Monday the Sth of 
June last, on oceasion of the anniversary of 
his Majesty’s birth. The pannels, and other 
disorderly persons, to the number of nearly 


$00, had assembled, and having proceeded. 


to Margaret, Dick’s house, of bad. fame, 


where, on being refused admittance, they, 


handled her and several.others »very,rough- 
ly, forced, up the decor, completely gutted 
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the greater part of the bouse, threw its cpp, 
tents into the street, and committed they, 
to the flames. All that appeared in oj. 
dence was, that a gross assault had beep 
committed on the occasion in question ; byt, 
from the darkness of the night and conse. 
quent confusion, the identification of some 
of the pannels was somewhat contradictory, 
—M'‘Kay, Smollet, and Burr, bore good 
characters, and ail present: regretted that 
they should have been concerned in such g 
disgraceful business. —The verdict to be ye. 
turned on Wednesday. 

Sept. 30.—James Irving, from Banff, ac. 
cused of horse-stealing. The Jury found 
the libel proven, but on account of former 
good character, recommended him to mercy, 

Wednesday.—The Court again met this 
day, when the jury, which had sat on the 
trial of John Douglas, Donald M‘Kay, Ar. 
thur Smollet, and Alexander Burr, return. 
ed a verdict, all in one voice finding John 
Douglas guilty of mobbing, and an active 
abettor and art and part dn assisting the 
mob, on the night hbelled ; Donald M‘Kay 
guilty of mobbing, and art and part in as- 
sisting the mob, on the occasion libelled, 
but found the assault alleged to have been 
committed by him on the person of Marga- 
ret Hall or Dick, not proven ; found Arthur 
Smollet guilty of mobbing, and art and part 
in assisting the mob, on the night libelled ; 
and found the pannel Alexander Burr not 
guilty of any of the charges contained in 
the indictment. 

The Judges, after a suitable address to 
the pannels, sentenced Douglas, to trans 
portation beyond seas for the space of seven 
years, and M‘Kay and Smoilet, to confine 
ment and hard labour in Bridewell for the 
space ef twelve calendar months. Burt 
was dismissed from the bar. 

James Esson, from Logie, Coldstone, 
charged with parricide, having attacked 
and killed his mother, being proved an idiot, 
the Court ordained him to be contined @ 
the lunatic hospital for life. 

George Simpson, for stealing cast meth 
&c. from Messrs George Simpson and 
was outlawed, having failed to appear. 

Alex. Harper, ironmonger, same wee 
was charged as reset of the stolen goods 
On hearing the examination of two a 
ses, the Depute Advocate expressed ht 
convineed of his innocence, and regre™ 
that the misinformation given him had . 
casioned such trouble to Hatper; he aban 


vocate’s opinion, and chargeé * 
turu averdict of Not Guilty, wit 


me 
stantly did. -His Lordship, at the 
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sime, passed @ severe censure on the official 
gentleman, whose improper interference and 
erroneous information had been the cause 
of this prosecution ; and added, that, should 
any similar proceedings again occur in the 
game quarter; the disapprobation of the 
Court would be more strongly marked. 
Alexander Couts was ordained to hard 
labour in Bridewell for 12 months, and to 


d find caution to keep the peace for 2 years, 
t under a penalty of 300 merks. 

a James Tulloch, travelling shoemaker, 
e was found, on his own confession, guilty of 

breaking into the shop of Mr M‘Combie, 

t- Croftthead, Cabrach, and abstracting goods ; 
1d he was sentenced to 14 years transportation 
er beyond seas. A similar sentence of banish- 
an ment for seven years was pronounced on 
his Elizabeth Grant, who was tried on the pre- 
the ceding day, the libel in her case having been 
Ar. also restricted. 
na Perth, Sépt. 30. 
hn 
Hive The Circuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
the ed here this day by the Right Honourable 
Kay Lords Justice Clerk and Succoth. 
After the usual solemnities, the Court 
led, proceeded to business; and the first case 
een that occupied their attention was that of 
rga- Mary Sullivan, alias Robertson, accused 
thur of petty theft, but on account of tie absence 
part of a principal witness, the trial could not 
led 5 proceed, and the diet against her was de- 
r not serted pro loco et tempore. 
od in The court then proceeded to the trial of 

Thomas Methven, or Wallace, or Watson, 
asg t0 John Dingwall, and Janet Dingwall, or lord, 
rans- J Charged with theft, robbery, and reset of ' 
seven theft. On account of an omission which 
nfine- tendered the indictment irrelevant, the diet 
the “as deserted pro loco et tempore, and the 

Burt B® Pannels were re-committed ; but John and 

| Janet Dingwall being charged only with the 
stone, Tesety Weve admitted to bail, om security of 
racked 900 merks Scots. 
idiot, Jobn Ower, alias Robertson, accused of 
ned te forgery, was then brought to the bar. Hav- 

Ing heard the indictment read, the pannel 
metil, Peaded Guilty, and the libel being accord- 
nd Co. ingly restricted to an arbitrary punishment, 
ir. Was seutenced to..seven years transpor- 
place 

ool John. Tod and Jchn Butchard were out. 
witnes awed for not appearing. was accused 
rinse! foreibly rescuing a deserter; and But- 
Monday October 2. 

a Martin, flax-dresser in Arbroath, 
Justice ughtto the bar, accused of having 
ute Ad de set fire to ‘his own heckling-house 
tore for the purpose of defraud- 
they ¥ the underwriters by whom the’ premi- 
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ses were insured. A proof having been led, 
the evidence was summed up on the part 
of the prosecution by Mr M‘Cormick, and 
on the part of the pannel by Mr A. Mur- 
ray ; and the jury, after being addressed by 
Lord Succoth, without retiring from the 
box, returned a verdict, finding the libel 
not proven. The prisoner was according- 
ly, after a suitable admonition, dismissed 
from the bar. 

A number of appeals were then heard, 
which finished the business of the circuit 
here. 


GRAND MASONIC PROCESSION, 


On Tuesday the 19th of Sept. the day 
appointed for laying the foundation stones 
of the Regent’s Bridge and New Jail, the 
inhabitants of this place were gratified with 
the most brilliant procession which ever a- 
dorned the annals of masonry. 

Before ten o’clock, the military had be- 
gun to arrange themselves; and by eleven, 
the whole streets through which the pro- 
cession was to move, were lined in the most 
perfect order. 

The music of the different. lodges was 
now at intervals heard, swelling upon the 
ear, as the brethren, moving off from their. 
different lodge-rooms to the appointed place 
of meeting in the Parliament Square, occae 
sionaily broke in upon the long suspense of 
the impatient and expectant malititudes ; 
the appearance of a dull uniformity was rée- 
moved, and effect given to the whole, by 
the different’ decorations assumed by the 
lodges in allusion to their several titles ; 
and sometimes, too, a smile was produced 
on the countenances of the spectaturs, by 
peculiarities in the costume of the tylers 
by whom the various lodges were preceded. 
Among the latter, none seemed to dtaw 
more attention than a gigantic figure mount- 
ed on horseback, and decked out in all the 
majesty of ** nodding plumes, and mail ro- 
mantic,” who, like the ghost in Hamlet, 
marshalled the way to the lodge Roman 
Eagle. 

At twelve o’clock, the Grand Lodge hay- 
ing in due form been opened in the High 
Church aisle by the right worshipful Wil- 

liam Inglis, Esq. substitute grand master, 
(the most worshipful and Right Honour- 
able James Earl of Fife, &c. acting gratid 
master under his Royal Highness the Princé 
of Wales, aecompanied by the right wor- 
shipful and Right Honourable Earl of Dal- 
housie, a past grand master, Having after- 
wards entered the lodge,) a communicaticn 
was received from the Right Honourable 
the Lord Provost, that the Magistrates and 
Couneil, with the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, 
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sioners, were assembled at the City.Cham- 
bers, and ready to proceed. Shortly after- 
wards, these bodies, preceded by the city 
constables, and the band of the 6th regi- 
ment of dragoon guards (mounted), took 
their station in the High Street, where they 
were immediately joined by the brethren, 
and the procession proceeded from the Par- 
liament Square, down the High Street, 
North Bridge, Register Place, Leith Street, 
to the Low Calton, the place where the 
Regent’s Bridge is to stand, when the foun- 
dation stone was laid by the Grand Master, 
with the usual ceremonies used on such oc- 
casions. After which, the Grand Master 
addressed the Magistrates and Brethren in 
a short speech, to which the Lord Provost 
made an eloquent reply, which was loudly 
applauded. When silence was restored, the 
brethren again formed themselves in their 
proper order, and the procession moved off 
to lay the foundation of the new jail on the 
Caltonhill. Arrived at the proposed site of 
the new jail, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
Commissioners, and the Grand Master, &c. 
took their different stations on the platforms 
prepared for them, when the foundation 
stone of the building was laid with similar 
ceremonies as those used at the Regent’s 
Bridge. On this occasion the Grand Mas- 
ter, the Lord Provost, and Sir William 
Rae, Sheriff of the county, severally ad- 
dressed the gentlemen present. The pro- 
cession then returned, the junior lodge, 
which had been the last, being now the 
first, the Magistrates and Commissioners 
being placed in the centre, and the grand 
office-bearers, preceded by the attendant 
proxies, closing the whole. 

When the junior lodge arrived opposite 
the Royal Exchange, it stopped, and the 
procession opened to the right and left, 


‘within the military; while the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Parliamentary Com- 


missioners, followed by the Grand Master, 
office-bearers, and attendants, passed up 
the centre, the brethren being uncovered. 
After the Magistrates had returned to the 
City Chambers, the Grand Master and bre- 
thren proceeded to the Parliament Square, 
in their first order, the junior lodge, which 
had been the last to leave, being now also 
the last to enter the square. 

The masters of lodges and their wardens 
left their lodges, and with the proxies and 
their wardens, joined the grand lodge in the 
Church Aisle, when, after a short address 
from the Substitute Grand Master, the 
lodge was closed. | 

The procession throughout was ¢conduct- 


ed with a propriety and regularity that left 


nothing to be desired. [very thing was 


 “grranged with the most perfect de¢orum. 
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ceived no other injury. From 


To the officers commanding the mititary 
who lined the streets, not only the bodice 
forming the procession, but the public jn 
general, are bighly indebted. It would pe 
impossible to say enough of the order and 
precision of deportment which was pres:r. 
ved, mainly through their arrangements, 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, on no occasion, perhaps, was 
there ever seen so immense a crowd of spec. 
tators. Every window was filled; every 
corner from which a view of the procession, 
as it moved along, could even partially be 
commanded, was crowded to excess. The 
streets, the Bridge, and front of the Regis. 
ter Office, formed one continued throne; 
and the Caltonhill, covered to the very sum. 
mit, harmonised with the whole, and finish. 
ed off the scene with admirable effect, 
There was, in short, nothing to regret;— 
and it is pleasing to learn, that, notwith- 
standing the great concourse of spectators, 
not the slightest accident occurred. 

The number of Masons in the procession 
was upwards of 2000. 


FLOODS IN SCOTLAND. 


We have received particulars of the re 
vages occasioned by the desolating floods in 
the south of Scotland, and we are concer): 
ed to learn, thatthe deplorable accounts 
come short of the dreadful truth: many 
who had removed their crops above the 
highest flood-mark, found it soon after a 
float. In the town of Dumfries, the watet 
was in considerable depth in the houses fot 
above six hours, and in the sunk cellars 
much damage was done. In the neiz’- 
bourhood of Sanquhar, part of the woote' 
bridge, the damheads for draining Mr De 
ker’s coal-work, that for driving the whee 
of the forge at Crawbridge, also that !" 
driving the card machinery at’ 
are swept away. Hay-ricks were cal 
down the current as they stood on the a“ 
and one being arrested in its progres "* 
left in its original shape.—On the river - 
nan, the destruction was equally grea!" 
bout 2000 stooks being carried off from '"" 
farms. At New Galloway, on the Lith a 
the weather was close and sultry, but! . 
evening, a most tremendous arene? 
on ;—the lightning was fierce 
balls of fire were seen to fall from , 
clouds—at one time a hissing scutes 
heard, similar to the discharge 0! @ il 
andthe rain fell in torrents. 50" we 
was burnt, and two persons were stun 


tre 
- the lightning, 

and thrown down by the lig that pei 
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the weather was stormy until the : 
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of Menday, the 26th ult. when.a dreadful 
tempest of wind and rain arose, which con- 
tinued. till Tuesday. Vast quantities of 
corp, trees, &c. were swept away by the 
inundation, and four persons being sur- 
rounded by the water, were saved by the 
exertions of Mr Gordon, younger of Ken- 
more, and some others, The bridges of 
Ken and. Allangibbon have been materially 
injureds-The Fleet also carried off much 


corn and hay.—The Urr broke down its 


embankments, which was accompanied with 
the natural effects of such a disaster.—The 
‘{weed, which rises in the borders of Dum- 
friesshize, was remarkably swollen, and co- 
vered part of the road to Edinburgh. The 
bridge at Drummelzier was carried away, 
which occasions great inconvenience, there 
being no other bridge over the Tweed for 
upwards of 20 miles. The recent violent 
rains had the effect of causing a great over- 
flow in the North and South Esks, and we 
are sorry to learn that the victual on the 
haughs suffered considerably. The devas- 
tations, we are sorry to learn, have not 
been confined to the south of Scotland ; the 
river Dee, in Aberdeenshire, has deluged 
the surrounding country ; in Braemar, two 
farmers had the greater part of their crops 
carried away by that river having overilow- 
ed its banks. 


MAGISTRATES OF EDINBURGH. 


Right Hon. ARBUTHNOT, Lord 
Provost. 
Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. 
John Young Esq. 
Alexander Smetiie. Esq. 
John Manderston, Esq. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. Dean of Guild. 
John Waugh, Esq. Treasurer. 


Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. M. P. Old 
Provost, 
Robert Smith, Esq. 
Alex. Henderson, Esq, 
Thomas Scott, 
Walter Brown, isqe 


John Walker, kisq. Old Dean of Guild. 


Archibald M‘Kinlay Esq. Old Treasurer 
and College Treasurer. 


Mess. Wm. Sibbald, 


Bailies. 


Old Bailies. 


Patrick Mackay, 
John Anderson, 
James. Denholm, Trades 


James Law. Councillors. 


J. James, Convener,” 
Win. Newbigging, 


W illiam Ross, Ging 


dames Burns, 
David Pollock, 


James Lindsay, 
David White, 
James Smith, 
Thoraas Drysdale, 
Robert Mitchell, 
Robert Pridie, 


"Extraordinary 
Councal 


Mess, Alex. Henderson, 
Thomas Miller, 
j cons. 
j 


Alex. Henderson, Esq. Admiral of Leith. 

Mess. Wim. Thorburn, sen. Esq. 
Win. Thos. Craigie, 
Patrick Lindsay, Raq. Bailiess 

Thomas Scott, Esq. Baron Bailie of Canon- 

gate and Caiton. 

Mess. Alex. Berwick, Esq. ) Resident 
Win. Wallace, Esq. § Bailies. 
James Loriiner, Lisq. Treasurer. 

Walter Brown, Esq. Baron Bailie of Wester 

and Easter Portsburgh. 


John Miller, Esq. Resident Bailie of Easter 
Portsburgh. 


Andrew Scott, Esq. Resident Bailie of Wes- 
ter Portsburgh. 


William Sibbald, Esq. Captain of Orange 
Colours. 


DEAN OF COURT. 


Nobert Johnston, Esq. Dean of Guile. 
John Walker, Esq, Old Dean of Guild. 


Councillors. 


Messrs David Bridges, sen, merchant, . 
William Child, merchant. 
David Whyte, wright. 
John Inglis, mason. 
James Smith, mason. 


MERCHANT COMPANY. 
Wm. Ramsay, Esq. Banker, MASTER. 


Assistants.—Messrs Sir John Hay, Bart. 
George Brunton, David Bryce, John: Sin- 
clair, William:Thorburn, Wilham Ritchie, 
William Patison, R. Plenderleath, A. New- 
ton, I’. Blackwood, D. Kinnear, Thomas 
Dallas. 

Mr William Phin, Treasurer. 


Wednesday 13th of September, being the 
last day of meeting of the Town Council 
for public business, previons to the: new 
elections, Bailie Waugh took the opportue 
nity of stating, in an address to Sir John 
Marjoribanks, the Lord Provost, now about 
to retire from office, the high sense which 
the Counci! entertained of the ability with 
which ke had conducted the public business, 
and of the great respectability and. splen- 
dour with which, hc had supported the dig- 

nity 
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nity of the chair, during the period’ for 
which he had held the office of chief Ma- 
gistrate of this city ; as they considered it 
to be matter of congratulation to the com- 
munity, when a person, combining so 
many important qualifications, in point 
of rank in society, personal character, ta- 
lents for business, and public spirit, was at 
the head of the affairs of the metropolis of 
Scotland. He farther alluded to the mag- 
nificent improvements and public works at 
present going on ; in particular, the Regent’s 
Bridge and Caltonhill road, and to the par- 
liamentary grant for finishing the College, 
now in operation, all obtained through the 
Lord Provost’s personal exertions; and 
concluded with moving, in which he was 


seconded by Convener Denholm, That 


Sir John Marjoribanks, the Lord Provost, 
be requested to sit for his picture, to be 
painted at full length, in his robes of office, 
and placed in the Council Hall, as a lasting 
memorial of the gratitude and esteem of 
the Council, with an inscription expressive 
of their sentiments, and containing a refer- 
ence to the public works projected, begun, 
or finished, under his auspices, when in of- 
fice. ‘This motion was cordially and una- 
nimously agreed to, and Sir John Marjori- 
banks, by whom any proposition of the kind 
was totally unexpected, in a reply distin- 
guished by its appropriateness and feeling, 
consented to the request of the Council. 

On the 25d of September Mr Sadler as- 
cended in a balloon, from Newcastle, at 
three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, in the 
view of an immense concourse of people.— 
After a flight of about seventeen minutes, 
he descended safely at a place between Ears- 
don and Hartley ; a distance of about ten 
miles from Newcastle. 

At the Michaelmas Uead- Court for 
Perthshire, his Grace the Duke of Athol, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, proposed, 
that the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
county should second the wishes of the 
citizens of Perth, who proposed to erect a 
monument to the memory of the late Pro- 
vost Marshal of that city.x—This was unani- 
mously agreed to, and his Grace subscrib- 
ed fifty guineas. ‘I'he subscription paper 
was afterwards handed round, and subscrib- 
ed by the Earl of Mansfield, Lord Lyne- 
doch, Sir Patrick Murray, Mr Drummond, 
&e. &e. 

The remains of Robert Burns, the celebra- 
ted Scots’ Bard, have been removed to the 
vault of the mausoleum now erecting to his 
memory in St Michael’s church-yard of 
Dumiries. 

The Marquisof Huntly has, we understand, 
erected at Moyhall, a tribute of respect and 
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attachment to the memory of his late ¢alj;,, 
companions in arms, Colonel Cameron ,; 
the 92d, or Gordon Highlanders, Lieutena, 
Colonel Sir Robert Macara, and the other 
officers of the 42d regiment, who fell o 
the memorable day of Waterloo. 

On the 5th curt. the foundation stone of 
a monument, in honour of the Victory of 
Waterloo, was laid at Newabbey, Dumfries. 
shire, by William Miller, Esq. Provineja) 
Grand Master Mason for Dumfries-shire, 4 
very numerous attendance of the brethyeg 
were present. 


— 


Two new Professorships have been creat. 
ed by the Crown in Glasgow University. 
Mr John Burns is appointed Processor of 
Surgery; and Mr James Towers Profes, 
sor of Midwifery. 

On Wednesday, the 6th inst. the Asso. 
ciate Burgher Synod, which was held at 
Edinburgh, determined that Mr Brash,a 
preacher, who had two calls, one from the 
Associate Congregation of Eec!efechan, and 
another from that of Campbell Street, Glas. 
gow, should be colleague and successor to 
the Rev. William Kidston, Glasgow. 

On the same day, Mr Andrew Scott, 
preacher, who had a call from the Associate 
Congregation of Cambusnethan, and another 
from that of Lilliesleaf, was determined to 
be ordained pastor of the Associate Congres 
gation of Cambusnethan. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[irom the London Gazctte.} 


Whitehall, June 22. The Prince Regent 
appointed Major-General Sir James Kempt, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honour 
able Military Order of the Bath, to bea 
Knight Grand Cross of the said Order, vice 


Lieutenant General Sir Thomas Picton, de 


ceased. And also appointed. the following 
officers to be Knights Commanders of the 
said order, viz. Major General George Conkes 
vice Major General Sir Robert Rallo Gilles- 
pie, deceased ; Major General Peregrine 
Maitland, vice Major General Sir W illiam 
Ponsonby, deceased; and Mayor General 
Frederick Adam, vice Major General Sir 
James Kempt. ‘ 

Sept. 9. The following Foreign psn 
were appointed Honorary Knights Gr 
Crosses of the Order of the Bath:— 

Field- Marshal his Highness Pane 
Schwartzenberg, 

Field- Marshal his Highness Prince Blue 
cher, 

Field- Marshal Count Barclay 

Field-Marshal his Highness Prinee 


de Tollys 
Wrede 
Genel 
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General His Royal Highness the Prince 
Royal of Wirtemberg. 

Foreign, Office, Sept. 5. George Sholto 
Douglas, Esq. appointed his Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of Legation at the Court of Berlin ; 
and Lion Hervey, Esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Secretary of Legation at the Court of Mu- 
niche 

Sept. 8. Edward Michael Ward, Esq. ap- 
pointed his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation 


at the Court of the Grand Duke of Tus- 


cany ; and Hamilton, C. Hamilton, Esq. to 


| be his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at 


the Court of Wirtemberg. 
Sept. 25.—Permission granted for Charles 


| Marsh Schomberg, Esq. a Post Captain in 
} the Royal Navy, to wear the insignia of an 


Honorary Knight Commander of the Royal 


| Portuguese Military Order of the Tower and 


Sword,—And likewise the same permission 
for Lieutenant Colonel Charles Downie, of 
the Spanish service, to wear the supernum- 


| erary Cross of the Royal and distinguished 
| Order of Charles the ‘Third ; also for Lieute- 


nant James Edgecombe, of the Royal Navy, 
that he may wear the insignia of the Impe- 
rial Russian order of St Wladimir, of the 


fourth class, 


Carlton. House.—Sept. 29. This day the 


Prince Regent invested Rear Admiral Sir 

' William Johnston Hope with the ensigns of 
| «Knight Commander of the Most Honour- 

| ale Military Order of the Bath. 


Whitehall, Sept. 30.—The Prince Regent 
granted the dignity of Karl and Marquis of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
lreland to the Right Honourable George 
James Earl of Cholmondeley, and the heirs 


| male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
“ames, styles, and titles of Earl of Rock- 


‘ivage, in the county palatine of Chester, 


B and Marquis of Cholmondeley ; 


— And also to grant the dignity of Earl 
Ke., in Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
following Noblemen and ‘Gentlemen, and 
their heirs-male, lawfully begotten, by the 


styles, and titles, following, viz:— 


sane Walter Viscount Grimston, of Ire- 


#nd Baron Verulam of Gorhambury, 
te county of Hertford,—Viscount Grim- 
War} Verulam,—Charles Viscount 
Worth, K. G. €. B. his Majesty’s Lieu- 

ant-General and General Governor of 


int 


st 


Baron Abaston, in the county of 
Stailord, 


and Earl Whiteworth,—John 
3—Viscount Alford, of Al- 
Wikis rig county of Lincoln, and Earl 

Ear Craggs Lord Eiliot,— 
ball, ana *rmains, in the county of Corn- 
rother iat default of male-issue, to his 

Elliot, Esq. and his heirs- 
otin od Lord Boringdon,—Viscount 

‘8900, of North Malton, in the coun- 


ty of Devon, and Earl Morley, of Mor- 
ley, in the said county,—Orlando Baron 
Bradford,——Viscount Newport,.in the coun+ 
ty of Salop, and Earl Bradford, in the said 
county,— William Baron Beauchamp, Vise¢ 
count Elmley, in the county of Worcester, 
and Earl Beauchamp. 

And likewise to grant the dignity of Vis 
count, in Great Britain and Ireland, to Alan 
Hyde Lord Gardner, Vice-Admiral of the 
White Squadron of his Majesty’s Meet, by 
the name, style, and title of Viscount Gard- 
ner. 

— The dignity of a Baronet of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, granted to Ewen Cameron, 
of Fassifern and Callart, in the eounty of 
Argyll, and of Arthurstone, in the county 
of Angus, Esq. and the heirs-male of his 
body lawfully begotten. 


Oct 6. Richard Rochfort, Esq. to be Con- 


sul at Ostend, and James Sterling, Esq. to 
be Consul.at Genoa. 

Oct. 10. The Prince Regent appointed 
Don Miguel Alava, Lieutenant General in 
the armies of his Catholic Majesty, to be an 


Honorary Knight Commander of the Most. 


Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 4.—At Cullen House, the Lady of 
Colonel Grant, M. P. a son. 


10. At Dunira, Lady Emily Drummond, 


a son. 

14. At London, the Lady of Sir James 
Macgregor, Director-General of the Army 
Medical Board, a daughter. 

16. At Glendovan Manse, Mrs Brown, 
a daughter. 

— A woman at the head of Wallacetown, 
wife of one of the workers at the Ayr Col- 
liery, of three children, who, .with the 
mother, are all likely to do weil. 

17. Mrs Napier, Albany Street, a daugh- 
ter. 
18. At Somerville, the Lady of Captain 
Charles James Johnstone, Royal Navy, @ 
daughter. 

19. Mrs Macnight, London Street, @ 
son. 

— At Egypt-house, Mrs W. A. Martin, 
a son. 

— At Frankville, Mrs Hunter, younger 
of Bonnytoun, a son. 

— At Meggernie Castle, Perthshire, the 
Lady of Stuart Menziess Esq. of Caldares, 
a daughter. 

21. At Montrose, the wite'of the: Reve- 
rend John Dodgson, a son. 511 

22. At Glasgow, Mrs Anabrose Daley a 
son. gol a3 
25- At Blackness, Mrs Miln, spouse of 
Captain James a son. 
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800 Marriages, Stocks and Markeis. 

MARRIAGES. ceased William Pipa merclian? 
ge July 29. At Quebec, Wiltiam Scott, Esq. there. ” 
ges younger of Wooll, to Alicia, third daughter © 5. At Edin urgh, William Cochrane, 


70h of Richard John Uniacke, Esq. of Mount Bea. of Ladyland, to Catherine, eldes 
tr? Uniacke, Nova Scotia. daughter of the late William Hamilto,, 
r 


Aug. 16. At Kirkcudbright, Mr David Esq. of Craighlaw. 


PY caress Miller, writer, Kirkcudbright, to Miss Lau- — At Calder Manse, John M'‘Intosh, 
ae a! ra Muter, daughter of the Reverend Dr Esq. Demerary, to Miss Grant. 

Robert: Muter, of that place. At Sinton-house, Henry Black, 

a 28. At Rotchell, Matthew Gordon, Esq. of Quebec, to Miss Gilmour, of Mussel. 
Loch Fergus, to Miss Jane Barry, daughter burgh. 
of William Barry, Esq. 7. At Hampstead Church, London, Sir 
Ais heb 30. At Montrose, J. T. Thomson, Esq.: James Douglas, K. C. B. and K. T.S. De. 
2 Beil | Loch-side, by Edinburgh, to Jean, third puty Quarter-Master-General in North Bri. 
{ Wa: | daughter of Mr John Webster, late of Stone’ tain, to Marianne, youngest daughter of 
O’ Morphie. William Bullock, Esq. 
i # Sept. 2. At Killigray, Alexander M‘Leod, — At Bloxworth, Dorset, the Honoura- 
7% i Esq. surgeon, North Uist, to Mary, eldest ble Captain Noel, Royal Navy, son of Sir 
lho any daughter of the late Kenneth Campbell, Gerard Noel, Bart. of Exton Park, Rutland, 

Esq. of Stroud. and the Right Honourable Baroness 

ae DD 3. At London, Captain Sir Charles Wil-. ham, to Miss Woodley, eldest daughter of 
liam Chalmers, Bart. of the Royal Navy, to the late William Woodley, Esq. governor 

Isabella, widow of Thomas Scctt, Esq. of of Berbice. 

Hi Calcutta. 9. At Straloch, the Reverend Patrick 

a eer 4, At Kinnaird, Mr James M‘Laren, 2ac- Jolly, Episcopal clergyman, Lochlee, to 

ue @ countant to the Perth Banking Company, Miss Margaret Davidson, Brechin. i 
i ‘i - to Miss Margaret, youngest daughter of the 10. At Brixham, Mr John Johns, to Jane H 
ioe deceased James Stewart, Esq. of South Berry. The united ages of the happy D 

' Persie. couple amounted to one hundred and forty M 
oe — At Paisley, Mr James Wylie, writer, years; and the age of the lady who oflicia- 5k 

, ri) to Margaret, daughter of the late Alexander ted as bridemaid was ninety-seven. , 

Nairne, Esq., Merchant, Paisley. 11. At Banff, Captain Frederick Camp- 
At Greenock, the Reverend Robert bell, of the 94th Regiment, to Miss Mar- 

4 Balfour Graham, Minister of Stenton, to  garet Blane. bel 

ned Mary, youngest daughter of Duncan Mac- -— At Dunbar, Lieutenant Twyford, of JR ¢ 

Naught, Esq. Greenock. the royal marines, to Janet, eldest daughter Me 
44. — At Glasgow, George Henderson, Esq. of the late Thomss Turnbull, Esq, surgeoi, t 

i to Margaret, second daughter of the de- Dunbar. 1 
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Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang 

1815. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. — 
4 Oct. 2. — | prem. 57} 1815. | Wheat. | Bariey.| Oats. | Pease. 
16.} 2333 | 133 60: Oct. 2. | 48 70 | 24 30 25) es 
133prem. ; t 6} 39 On 
23.| —— | 14 prem. 605 9, | 48 68 | 24 2 m 
20 16. | 48 69 | 24 31 [21 25] 35 % 
| 23. 146 66 | 24 31 [21 25} 38 # 
Saher Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meai, in ncocrnnmstetmasinnneniaiaaele Scots 
ee Edinburgh Market, per peck. a 
Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
1815. Barley Meal. i615. | Wheat.| Barley.| Oats. Pease: 

-Bolls. | Price- } Bolls.| Price. 
Oct. 3325) 15 14] 27 | 11 — |i sept.g9. | 25 32 | 20 24] 15 19) ay 
S61" | 14 13] 25 | 11 — Oct. 6.125 32 | 20 24] 16 20) 14 
339 | ta 80 [11 — 13. | 24 32 | 18 21] 15 18/13 
398 | 36 — 20. |25 32 17 21/15 19) 
349° 14 13] 34 | 11 — 27. 25 33 | 16 20} 12 16) 
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con STATE oF THE BaRoMETER, &c. High Water at Leith jor 
From Oct. 26th to Nov. 25th 1815, in D 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
iin Fr.: 2 16) 2 
Barom|Thermom.| Rain.|Weather Su. 3 31] 3 
1815. M. |N. | 1. P. M. 4] 4 9] 4 
ke Oct. 26} 29.61 | 48 | 54 Clear Tu. 5] 4 48] 5 
97} 29.9 | 40 | 52 W. 61 5 27) 5 
1 ha Qs} 30.31] 45 | 48 Th. 7| 6 12] 6 
29} 30.5 | 42 | 50 7 
30| 30.42] 37 | 51 | | Sa 8 8 
tap | 31} 30.3 | 39 | 50 Su. 10; 9 5] 9 
Nov. 1} 30.15] 42 | 52 M. 11}10 10 
2} 30.45] 37 | 50 | —— | —— Tu. 12/11 11 
| 31 30.45] 32 | 50 W. 13] 11 58| 12 
41 30.35| 45 |—— Th. 14/12 
5| 30.25] 42 152 | 0.02 |Showers Fr. 1 10] 1 
6} 30. AQ | 52 | | Clear Sa. 16] 1 56) 2 
7| 30.2 | 34]51 —— Su. 17] 2 42] 3 
30. | | 0.06 | Rain M. 18} 3 28] 3 
9| 29.72] 54 | 57 | —— | Clear Tu. 19] 4 14] 4 
10 | 30. 45 | 56 | 0.04 |Shower W. 20] 5 4) 5 
tae 11| 30.04] 42 | 52 | 0.05 | Rain Th. 21] 5 53! 6 
12| 29.8 | 45 | 50 | 0.05 Fr. 22} 6 7 
ae 13| 28.91] 46 | 50} 0.61 Sa, 23| 7 48] 8 
he f 14} 29.32} 36 | 50 | —— | Clear Su. 24} 8 50] 9 
15| 29.5 | 23 |40|—_— | —— M. 25| 9 59/10 
i 16 | -29.65} 30 | 40 | 0.45 | Snow Tu. 26/11 6/11 
17| 29.9 | 26 | —— | Clear W. 27/12 5112 
18} 30. | 29 | 33 Th. 28] 12 
19 | 30.25} 25 | 38 Fr, 29{ 1 19} 1 4! 
a 20] 30.1 | 35 | 38 | 0.04 | Sleet Sa. 30] 2 2| 2 
21] 30.1 | 30 | 40 | —~ | Clear Su. 31| 2 41| 2 59 
921 $0.1 1.25 140 | — | —— 
25} 30.35| 29143 | | —— MOON’s PHASES 
24} 30.5 | 28 | 40 For Decempen 1815. 
i First Quart. 8. 
i Quantity Of Rain, 6 55 morn. 
4 New Moon, 30. 2 41 aftern 


er December 10. Salmon fishing in Forth and Tay begins, 
22. Shortest day. 
25. Christmas day. 
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